agi CRS a ere 


All Expense Cruises 


Calling at Cuba, Jamaica, 
Panama and Costa Rica 


Every passenger a guest of the company during time of cruise. 


Automobile tour through picturesque Havana, and suburbs. Special 
train trip through interior of Cuba to Hershey. 


Sixty mile auto ride across the island of Jamaica, with privilege of 
staying at United Fruit Company’s hotels while ship lays in Jamaica. 


Tour of Panama Canal Zone by launch and automobile with lunch: 
eon at Hotel Tivoli, Ancon. 


Special railroad journey across the mountains of scenic Costa Rica to 
San Jose, with hotel accommodations there. 


No othercruises to the West Indies and Central America are so liberal 
in variety of sightseeing, charm, and included privileges. 


Great White Fleet ships are the only vessels specially designed for 
Caribbean Cruise Service. 


Address Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1648, 17 Battery Pl., New York 


General Offices, 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE —“The Gates of the Caribbean,” an illus- 
trated story of Great White Fleet -Cruises by 
William McFee 


TBenrina 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


CauIsE 


Fitted Dressing Case; black walrus-grained cow- 
hide leather, folding tray containing amber or 
shell celluloid fittings; silk moire lining. 22 
inches long, $85.00; 24 inches long, $86.00 


Chocolate Set; silver-deposit on 
Ree china $23.00 
Sketch Box with hand-ground oil 


colors; Ruben’s brushes. $31.50 Mahogany Tip Table; inlaid 


medallion and line; 18 inches in 


diameter. $11.00 


Chinese Embroidered Shawl; depicting the 
Spanish influence. $325.00 


for the 
a 


| practical and distinctive 


Mah Jongg Sets (of bone and bamboo as Walnut Arm Chair, covered with 
illustrated, $28.50). $17.50 to $300.00 English hand-made needlepoint. 
$335.00 
{ & 
GH. Altman & Cu. 
FIFTH AVENUE. ne MADISON AVENUE 


Thirty-fourth Street Thirty-fifth Street 
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Welcome. 


to New York 


and the. 
Alamar 
71 st STREET AND BROADWAY 
A masterpiece of modern hotel 
creation. Most convenient, yet 
quiet. A revelation in hospitality 
and service, offering many innova- 
tionsincluding Servidors, taxis, etc. 
Unique Congo Room—Medieval 
Grilleand Blue Room Restaurants. 


New York’s 
latest hotel achievement 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 


The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers; 
“Niagara” ....(20,000 tons)....... Dec. 7-Feb. 8 
“Makura” (13,500 tons)..........- Jan, 4~Mar. 7 


Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Rallway, 

Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., Y., or to 

Canadian Australian Line, Winch Bullding, 
741 Hastings St., West Vancouver, B. C. 


POURS 
CRUISES 


INDEPENDENT TRIPS 


the manifold 


MONG 
activities are (1) our famous winter cruises to 


a score and more countries in Europe, Africa 


and Asia; (2) foreign tours, 


America and Europe) far from the reach of winter; 
(3) American tours, affording a wide variety of 
vacations in California, Florida, Cuba, Hawaii and 
Mexico; (4) our Annual Summer Cruise to Iceland 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruise and Tour de Luxe 
S. S. ADRIATIC 
February 23rd—83 Days 


Special feature trip — visits to 9 
countries — 20 important cities—6 |} 
day auto tour in Palestine and 14 | 
day tour in Italy—6 days up the 
Nile. Aeroplane, Paris to London. 
Party limited to 25 members—ex- 
pert leadership. Itinerary: Algiers, 
Athens, Palestine, Italy, Egypt, 
Switzerland, France, England. Best 
hotels, first-class throughout, pri- 
vate automobiles — all expense, no 
extras. Detailed circular on request. 


Consolidated Cruise Service 
Write for our Booklet of 20 Cruises 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE 
TOURS CO., Ltd. 


(American Company) 
159 W. 42nd St., New York 


London Paris Brussels Naples 


CLARK’S FAMOUS CRUISES. 


First-class, at reasonable rates, including hotels 
drives, guides, fees, etc. Experienced Manage- 
ae and staff. Ask for program. ‘00m 
wet ens Around the World Jan. 15 *40 
eeaey chartered Cunarder Laconia Ol 
RS Eee 
Be iays Mediterranean, Feb. 2 8% 
Specially chartered White Star Liner Baltic 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y- 


Princess Hotel 
BERMUDA 


OPENS DECEMBER 7th 

For reservations apply to 

L. A. TWOROGER CO. 
Cable Address, Princess Bermuda 


Round the World 
The Mediterranean 
California 

Hawaii, Mexico 
South America 
Europe 

Florida, Cuba 
Bermuda 
Japan-China 


PORTO, 
RICO 


“The Island 
of 


Enchantment” 


Raymend-Whitcomb 


(particularly to South 
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and the North Cape, sailing June 26, 1924; (5) our 


“Independent ccrvicc” at home aad Abroad, offering 
incalculable assistance to those who wish to travel 


—~F~_ 


“without escort” by providing in advance all tzans- 
portation, hotel reservations, automobiles, etc. Send 


for our descriptive booklets and our illustrated guides. 


BOSTON—17 Temple Place 
NEW YORK—225 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA—1338 Walnut St. 
CHICAGO—112 South Dearborn St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—657 Market St. 


LOS ANGELES—458 South Spring St. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB 
COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES—Beacon @& Park Sts., Boston 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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[SIT wonderful Porto 
Rico with its unsur- 
passed climate, its luxuri- 
ance of tropical scenery. 
Palm shaded beaches; 
quaint cities with all the 
fascinating life and cus- 
toms of Old Spain. 
16-Day Cruise All Expenses 


$15 AND 


UP 
To and arcund Porto Rico, stop- 
Ping at principal ports and 
return to New York 
Make this enchanting voy- 
age on one of the large 
Express Ships especially 
built for service in the 
tropics. Spacious decks, 
large staterooms, some 
with private bath. The 
steamer is your hotel for 
the entire cruise. There’s 
a sailing every Saturday. 
See your local agent or 
Write for Booklet 


PORTO!RICO LINE 
25 Broadway 
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HEN “bedtime _ stories” 

and fairy tales are shown 
on the wall— when thé whole 
family can enjoy snapshots, 
posteards and the like — you'll 
realize what an entertaining 
Christmas gift is a 


“ Bausch & Lomb 
Home{Balopticon 


Ask your dealer. 
Booklet on request. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. 


685 ST. PAUL STREET 
Rochester, New York 


New York Washington Chicago 
San Francisco London 


all oy Annual - 


Cruise De Luxe . 


=< Mediterranean 


(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity) 


By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 Days 
repeating the complete success of the 1923 similar 
Cruise, same steamer, visiting 


Egypt—Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
{ Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France, England 


The “Scythia” is a veritab’e floating palace, with spacious decks, 
lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and 
suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 

Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cest, returning via S. 8. 
“Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” “Berengaria” or any Cunard Line steamer 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 

Prompt reservation advisable. 


Also De Luxe Tours to Europe 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Established 1875). 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 
Paris London 


F you plan to winter this year in 
the Orient, investigate today 
the amazingly low cost of passage 
on the great U.S.Government ships 
sailing from Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco, and the low cost of living in 
the East. 

The Admiral Oriental Line operates 
five of these ships out of Seattle over the 
Short Route to the Orient. The Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company’s five ships sail 
from San Francisco and go over the Sun- 
shine Belt to the Orient, via Honolulu. 
Oriental ports of call are Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila. 


ADMIRAL ORIENTAL LINE 


The Short Route from Seattle 


17 State Street . x : New York City 
112 West Adams Street 3 : Chicago 
L, C. Smith Bldg. 5 e Seattle, Wash. 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO. 


The Sunshine Belt via Honolulu from San Francisco 


508 California Street . 5 ; San Francisco, Cal. 
503 South Spring Street % ‘ Los Angeles, Cal. 
10 Hanover Square . ‘ New York City 


Managing (Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Clip This 
Coupon INFORMATION BLANK 
Poss: pinooing Board 
Info. Bureau 2179 Washington, D. C, 
* Pl d without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
Write Today Brant Booklet siviea aval facts. I am consider- 
Send the blank now for free il- inga trip to the Orient. 
lustrated booklets describing the From Seattle 0 
treasures of the East and Amer- From San Francisco 0 


ican steamship service. Find out 
about the surprisingly low cost. 
Let your Government help you 
plan your trip. 
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A WELCOME IMMIGRANT IN THE WEST INDIES 


Although the cocoanut was originally found only in the islands of the Indian and Pacific oceans, it is 
now abundant in the Caribbean and on account of its many valuable products is of great economic im- 
portance. The shells of the nuts themselves serve as utensils, the meat of the nut as a food and flavor- 
ing, the milk a drink. From the inner fat of the dried kernel (copra) is extracted a priceless oil. 
From the juice of the trunk of the tree an alcoholic beverage as well as vinegar and from the root fibres, 
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| YN all the modern psychologic jargon about complexes noth- 


ing is said about the first impression of a tropic island which 
_ endures through life and stirs the memory like a perfume, though 
the island that inspired it may have become stale and hateful. 
_ Happy they who take their first impression from Havana, and 
doubly happy if they pass Morro Castle and glide into the bay 
at dusk when the White City glows mysterious like a ghostly 
bride. For then they have the morning impressions to come. 

In Cuba, night falls quite suddenly and a myriad lights illum- 
inate the city, while in the unlighted gardens little green sparks 
from the fire-beetles decorate the shrubs like diamonds. There 
are many stories about 
these insects, how 
during the revolution- 
ary war, Spanish sol- 
diers mistook them 
for the glowing cigar- 
ette of rebels and 
opened fire. In the 
country the girls fas- 
ten them to their 
dresses with a fine 
thread and, seeing 
that it is possible to 
read a newspaper by 
the light of a single 
beetle, the effect must 
be startling. In order 
to realize the beauty 
of Havana by night, 
one must climb to the 
observatory on the 
other side of the har- 
bor. You should do it 
in one of the little 
rowboats whose awn- 
ings are taken down at 
sunset. You will have 
ten or twelve fellow- 
passengers and a na- ; 


Pattie 


ON THE MALECON DRIVE. 


colored people. 
descent. 
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HAVANA’S SKYLINE IS MUCH LIKE THAT OF A NORTHERN CITY. 


| THE PARIS OF THE CARIBBEAN 


Slow Moonlight and Guitars—Untamed Taxis and Narrow Streets—Flowers and Fighting 
Cocks — Street Cries and Latticed Windows — Sugar That Grows On Unexplored Caves 


By Sir Basit THompson, K. C. B. 


The island needs population of the right kind; that is, she has more than enough of 
What she needs is agricultural families, preferably of European 
In Cuba there is none of the color bar of our Southern States. 
enjoy complete political equality with whites and, in the lower strata, social equality 
as well. 
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tive, with muscles like Jack Dempsey, does all the rowing. Ex- 
cept when you encounter the wash of a big steamer, the bay is 
as smooth as glass. There, while an enthusiastic Cuban astron- 
omer will produce for you the wonders of Saturn’s rings and 
Jupiter’s moons, your eyes will keep wandering to the terrestrial 
loveliness below you—the chain of lights curving along the 
Malecon like a diamond necklace about the throat of a dusky 
Aphrodite; the myriad star points reflected by the water of the 
harbor at your feet, the ghostly whiteness of the buildings re- 
flecting the glow of the street lights set deep in the pits of shade 
below which are the streets. Across the gleaming water float the 
notes of a guitar. 
Where are now the 
nocturnal beauties of 
New York; where the 
glories of cities that 
give you no time for 
dreaming ? 

As you saunter 
home through the 
streets you will see 
through the open win- 
dows how the Cubans 
spend their evenings. 
‘They take their pleas- 
uresalittlesadly. The 
“family circle” is no 
figure of speech, for 
there they sit in a cir- 
cle, in rooms austerely 
bare of drapery, eter- 
nally conversing in 
low tones. There is 
no prohibition, yet 
they seem never to 
drink or become 
merry or uproarious 
as they do in North- 
ern climates, and as to 
vice, it is all decently 


Negroes 


A TYPICAL HAVANA THOROUGHFARE. 


It was fortunate that the Spanish colonist knew nothing of the 
future development of traffic, for he then might have built a city 
of wide, intolerably sun-baked streets instead of these narrow, 
almost cool, corridors with awnings meeting over the roadway and 
sidewalks so narrow that two cannot walk abreast without the 
danger of a taxi carrying away a limb of the one outside. 


hidden away. In Havana it is hot, so hot that if it were not for 
the sea breeze by day and the land breeze by night, it would be 
stifling. You dress for the heat and sit where the cool breeze 
may fan you. In restaurants the punkah takes its place and in 
the Opera House the fan. Not even in Madrid will one see such 
a display of fans, or, for the matter of that, of pretty faces and 
gorgeous gowns; not even in Paris such diamonds. 


A VALLEY OF THE CUBAN 
INTERIOR 


Many thousands of acres are ly- 
ing fallow. There are a few 
patches about the little negro 
shacks. Royal palms which have 
sprung up untended dot the 
landscape; here and there a 
patch of brick-red earth or a red 
earth road hints at population 
and occasionally a little village 
of thatched huts shows up among 
the palms. 


Then comes the morning, cloudless and intense. It was for= 
tunate that the Spanish colonist knew nothing of the futu 
development of traffic for he might then have built a city of wide, ; 
sun-baked streets instead of these narrow corridors with re 
meeting over the roadway and sidewalks so narrow that tw: 
cannot walk abreast without the danger of,a taxi carrying away 
a limb of the outer one. The taxi-drivers do not do this as a 
matter of habit, partly because they are polite by nature and also 
because they are the most expert drivers in the world, not ex-” 
cepting the drivers in New York. Also they are the cheapest” 
and the Cubans do not seem to know it. At the Rotary Club 


u 
Set 


the other day there was an impassioned debate in Spanish on : 
the question of introducing the taxi-meter, that joy-killer which — 


speeds like the Kentucky Derby on the movie screen and is in- 


exorable as Fate. The advocates of this specious contrivance 

for grinding the faces of the poor forgot that in no other city 

in the world can one call a taxi at any hour of the day or night 
and drive to any destination within the city boundaries for twenty 

cents and receive a smile at the end of the journey for his 

munificence. It could not be done on gasoline, but the Cuban — 
taxi burns native alcohol and its cylinders do not seem to mind: 

Taxis at these economical rates swarm in the streets and charge 
the cross streets at a speed of anything up to twenty miles an- 
hour, yet they contrive to avoid accident, though traffic police- 

men are posted at only the busiest crossings. But, if you are 2 

passenger, you will find yourself gripping the sides of the vehicle 

and driving your toes hard into the back of the driver’s seat at 

many a hair breadth escape until you become hardened by im- 

munity. Will Rogers once said that all Henry Ford had to do 
to be elected to the White House was to announce that he would 
change the aspect of his car. The Cubans have contrived to do 

it for him. Mr. Ford would scarcely recognize his little off- 

spring all furbished up with red and green leather seats decorated 
with big brass tacks and a vase of roses and ferns. 

If taxis swarm in Havana so do knife-grinders. One of the 
earliest morning sounds is the cheerful little tune of the knife-' 
grinder’s pan pipe as he trundles his itinerant machine before 
him. I cannot conceive what they cut in Havana which makes 
their knives and scissors so blunt; but whatever it is, there is 
work enough to keep a veritable army of knife-grinder musicians’ 
profitably employed. Though not so profitable as professional 
begging, it must give that most ancient of industries a hard run. 
The beggars drape themselves in lottery tickets, which is not, 
one would think, the best advertisement for the lottery, since an 
intending investor must. ask himself why the agents do not look 
more prosperous. One. Sunday, morning I watched the beggars 
lining up for business at a church door. They quarreled about. 
places and one woman paid another to give up her- place and go 
farther down the line. They beg even in the restaurants, for 
there is a law in Cuba under which every restaurant and hotel 
must give beggars water, iced if so demanded. One of the hotels 
has freed itself from the pest by stationing a man at the entrance’ 
to supply the water while the beggar stays on the sidewalk. He 
has little to do, for the beggars use the law only as an excuse 


for begging in the restaurant and knowing the rule at this hotel, 
they keep away. 
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If you are allotted a room on one of the upper floors of your 
otel you will look down on the roof life of the city. Here, on 
ae flat concrete, each householder may indulge his individual 
‘aste. One cultivates flowers and ferns in boxes, and there, a 
ew houses to the north, is a breeder of fighting cocks, whose 
little roof has been converted into a veritable farm. If his neigh- 
lors were not early risers they might reasonably complain of the 
thanticleer chorus at the crack of dawn. His neighbor, a laun- 
Iryman, has made his roof his drying-ground. Another keeps 
jlogs, who stop sometimes to snuff the air suspiciously when the 
‘dors of the chicken farm are wafted to them. 
| We are in another world—a world of music and sunshine and 
Mowers and gaiety. Everyone who has fruit or flowers to sell 
cries his wares in song through the streets, calling pretty heads 


‘to the windows as the vendor passes; the flute-like notes of the 


knife-grinder’s pipe are as refreshing as little drops of water from 
Ya fountain. There are carnivals and public holidays in Havana, 
but with this holiday spirit of gaiety in the air one wonders what 
‘they want them for. Wherever you look there are flowers. In 


the Prado and the parks and private gardens azalea, hibiscus and 
) Bougainvillea are a feast of color for the eye, and in the evening 


when the land breeze is cooling the air and the children flock to 


\ the parks to play among the flower beds while their elders sit on 


‘the marble benches to watch them, the flowers take on an un- 
‘natural brilliance in the fading daylight. At the junction of the 
'Prado and the Malecon, just opposite Morro Castle, Havana 
assembles at night to listen to the band and enjoy the breeze and 
the cool lapping of the waves against the sea wall. 

| Newspaper work in Cuba has nothing monotonous about it: in 
the Editor’s room of the principal evening newspaper in Havana, 
there is a pretty little stand of duelling weapons, for the editor 


| of that newspaper makes it a point of honor to do his own fight- 
ing. Other newspapers are said to depute that part of their 
| business by retaining the services of a congressman who can 


fence. This functionary signs—or used to sign, for in these 
degenerate days the duelling habit has declined—all articles that 
may wound the susceptibilities of a public man. This has the 
double advantage that the editor is not distracted from the calm 


_ necessary for literary composition and that Congressmen may 


fight without interference from the police, for Congressmen are 
exempt from arrest. The duel is no longer the dangerous busi- 
ness that it used to be: it is many years since a man was killed 


and the most that need be feared is a disfiguring wound if the - 


adversary is inconsiderate enough to strike at the face. 

The Cuban newspapers are well printed and edited and they 
give as much prominence to foreign news as the provincial news- 
papers in the United States. Occasionally they come into con- 
flict with the authorities. In May last an issue of a clever politi- 
cal comic was suppressed on account of a cartoon representing 
the President nailed by the coat-tail to a table in the act of grasp- 
ing at the contents of a safe containing the ‘surplus of three 
million dollars from which the eye of General Crowder, the 
American Minister, is gleaming. The portrait of the President 
is unflattering, because the cartoonist has attempted to portray in 
it the expression that Tantalus must have worn during the worst 
moment of his torture. 
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COLUMBUS’ CATHEDRAL 


For many centuries the remains of the man who gave North 

America to the world lay in a Havana cathedral, now known as 

Columbus’ Cathedral. After the Spanish-American war of 1898 

the bones of the discoverer were carried to Spain where they 
now lie. 


Cuba is emerging from her period of post-war depression. 
Sugar, which costs two cents a pound to grow, is selling for six 
and a half cents and no planter cares to grow anything but 
sugar-cane, though his land will grow everything. Even tobacco 
is being less freely cultivated. There is an unkept appearance 
about the country in Cuba which belongs to all tropical lands that 
have been allowed to go out of cultivation. About virgin forest 
and about a stretch of plantations, there is an air of symmetry, 
but in Cuba the forest has vanished and many thousands of 
acres are lying fallow. Patches there are about the little negro 
shacks. Royal palms which have grown up untended dot the 
landscape; here and there a patch of brick red earth or a red 
earth road hint at population and occasionally a little village of 


PINEAPPLE GROWING 


The crops such as pineapples 
and tobacco, which have always 
been an important source of 
Cuban revenue are, however, be- 
ing neglected in favor of sugar 
which brings to the planter the 
greatest margin of profit under 
present prices. There is room 
for enormous agricultural devel- 
opment even to-day. 


THE GOLDEN 
SUGAR CANE 


Sugar growing in the 
fields looks like some 
impossible prehistoric 
grass fit only for ex- 
tinct saurians to munch. 
In the mills and _ ship- 
ping stations there is, 
however, an air of cer- 
tain excitement, due to 
the fact that the negro 
workers seem to be 
aware that they are 
handling Cuba’s gold. 


thatched huts shows up among the palms. But as the train nears 
one of the great sugar mills, canefields multiply until the whole 
landscape is uniform. Near Mantanzas vast fields of pineapple 
and heniquen, the plant that supplies the United States with bind- 
ing twine, take the place of sugar-cane, Considering that Cuba 
has been in European hands for four centuries, it is remarkable 
how little is known about her wild life. Even now American 
explorers employed in the Department of Agriculture are dis- 
covering new species among the insects and land shells which they 
collect on their journeys. The animals, peculiar to Cuba, are 
becoming very rare; the little anteater may even already be ex- 
tinct, so great have been the ravages of the mongoose and the 
European cat that has run wild. Dogs of domesticated ancestry 
now roam the forest in packs, taking toll of all animals weaker 
than themselves. 

What the island needs is population, that is, population of the 
right kind. She has more than enough of colored people; what 
she needs is agricultural families of European descent. In Cuba 
there is none of the color bar of the Southern States; negroes 
enjoy complete political. equality with whites, and in the lower 
strata, social equality as well. That instinct in the Southern 
States of America, which we ignorantly call color prejudice, is 
really a subconscious impulse towards self-preservation. If there 
were a little more of it here, the future of Cuba would be more 
hopeful. There are all shades of color and yet so far from the 
equal opportunity for the negro elevating him, it has not pre- 


vented him from retaining the murderous practices of the Nafi- 
gos and the dark African superstitions of the Brujos. Both 
would be unthinkable in the Southern States, where the sacrifice 
of a white child and the eating of her body by negroes would 
produce a tempest that would not be allayed for a generation. 
And yet Cuba is exceptionally well-policed. Havana alone has 
a force of 2,000 men; the mounted men sit their horses as if 
they were part of the animals.. They have also a Government 
Secret Service of 150 men, who concern themselves with extra- 
dition and the graver forms of crime and who work very well 
with the municipal police. The outlying districts are policed by 
the Rural Guard, a mounted quasi-military force, modeled on the 
old Northwestern Mounted. Police in Canada and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Police. There is no better object lesson of the status 
of the negro in Cuba than the spectacle of a black policeman 
maintaining order among whites, unless it be the magnificent 
statue erected on the Malecon to the black General, Maseo—per- 
haps the only example in the world of a negro being so honored 
in a white country. 

In order to see Havana excited one must attend a game of 
Jai-alai in the evening. This game, imported from the Basque 
Coast of Northern Spain, has become a passion in Cuba. The 
great walled court brilliantly lighted is watched by tier upon tier 
of spectators among whom the red-capped book-makers move 
incessantly ; as the scores mount to the 30 so does the excitement, 
and when a player strikes a ball with the edge of his basket and_ 


THE PARIS OF THE 
ANTILLES 


Paris without its celebrated aban- 
don, for, although there is cer- 
tainly no prohibition in Cuba, its 
inhabitants seem never to drink 
and become merry and uproar- 
ious as they do in Northern cli- 
mates. All forms of vice are de- 
cently hidden away. Even cock- 
fighting has to be carried on 
without the knowledge of the po- 
lice whose knowledge of the ac-. 
tivities of all quarters is by nv 
means limited. 
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jngs himself against the wall in mock despair, the applause of 
jie other side is deafening.. No private betting between individ- 
als is permitted; detectives roam about among the audience to 
revent it, but the reality of the struggle was a little marred when 
| was told that the professional players from Spain, whose skill 
}) marvellous, play strictly under orders from the management 
jnd that the sensational misses are all fore-ordained. Personally, 
_found this difficult to believe. Regarded simply as a game of 
kill, Jai-alai puts tennis, fives, racquets and, indeed, all ball games 
ut of court, 
| The workman in Havana has achieved a position for himself. 
Probably in no other part of the world has he such a club as 
}xists in the Opera House Building. The subscription is high, 
52.00 a month, but so are wages and every chauffeur, cigar-maker 
jand domestic servant seems to belong to it. The rooms are of 
marble, decorated with paintings by famous artists. There is a 
jschool, free medical attendance and there are benefits at death. 
And the workmen themselves own and manage the building. In 
‘the cigar factories the larger rooms are furnished with a high 
rostrum from 
which readers, 
__ paid by the work- 
men themselves, 
declaim political 
articles from the 
_ daily newspapers, 
- or poetry or fic- 
* tion. On one of 
}imy visits the 
-» reader was deal- 
— ing with high pol- 
| itics at the top of 
his voice. What 
| he had to say was 
' not flattering to 
| the other side, as 
| Ijudged from the 
stamping of his 
feet and the saw- 
_ ing and clutching 
motions with 
which his disen- 
gaged hand _ tor- 
tured the air, but 
one could not 
judge from the 
impassive faces 
of his employers 
as they rolled 
their Coronas 
whether they 
| were im agree- Sig ae 
(Pament:- with the... 
- newspaper or 
not: at any rate 
they must have 
felt that they 
were getting 
their money’s worth from the reader. 
Havana‘has her Chinese quarter, Chinese theatre and all. The 
richer sort of Chinaman marries a Cuban wife, dresses in Euro- 
- *pean clothes and talks Spanish, but at any hour one will see coolies 
with baskets slung at the end of a long bamboo balanced on his 
shoulder, In the Chinese shops you may purchase many strange 
smelling articles of food and wine, which people buy for the 
quaint shape of the bottles. I believe that it is the practice in 
Chinese shops for ladies to appear to weep when the price of what 
she wants is mentioned. She begins by bowing her head and 
whining, “No cuatro pesos, tres pesos’ (“Not four dollars, three 
dollars”) and if her-Chinaman remains obdurate her shoulders 
shake with histrionic sobs. That may bring him down, but if not, 
more in sorrow than in anger, she makes for the door. Then he 
calls her back and the deal is made. w Soe 
The old Havana is passing, giving place to a new city in which 
nothing meaner than white marble is used for interior decoration. 
Whether it is the marble or the landlord’s rent which makes these 
new buildings unattractive to the i is not known, but it is cer- 
tain that there are fewer negroes in Havana today than there used 
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THE WEED THAT MADE HAVANA FAMOUS 


Although-the high price now paid for raw sugar has turned most. Cuban planters.to the culti- 

vation of that crop, tobacco still is grown to better advantage here than anywhere else in the 

world and probably always will be. The island is unusually fertile and will grow almost any- 

thing with astonishing ease. There are still large tracts, small as the island is, which await the 
: intelligent agriculturist. 
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tobe. They have drifted away to more congenial surroundings in 
the suburbs, and Havana streets know them no more until the 


next fete day. The “marble habit” should be inculcated in all 


builders, but I cannot conceive how it can be made to pay. 

It is very interesting for a foreigner to observe the Americans 
in their relations with the Latins. If there are mutual misunder- 
standings at first it is because the American has not yet learned 
the art of give and take. To his efficient mind there is only one 
way of doing things, and he may spend a year in a vain attempt 
to persuade the Cuban that business must be done in his way or 
not at all. Then he may give up the unequal struggle, shake the 
Cuban dust from his feet and go back to the United States; or, 
if he has been endowed with patience, he will come painfully to 
the knowledge that there may be more than one way of doing a 
thing, and that if he is diplomatic and tolerant he can get on such 
terms with the Cubans that everything will run smoothly. In this 
sense the American business man is less adaptable than the men 
of other races. The Cuban does not appreciate the abrupt meth- 
ods of efficiency—the “get on or get out” tradition with Ameri- 
can business effi- 
ciency, is entirely 
out of place in 
Havana, where 
time is always 
taken up with the 
courtesies and 
the ameni- 
ties, and where 
“hustle” is put 
down to lack of 
manners. And 
yet, if you give 
him time, the Cu- 
ban arrives: It is 
only that he takes 
a little more time 
than we do at the 
start. 

The Spanish 
Government built 
railroads in Cuba 
before many of 
the American 
railroads were 
even projected, 
and in those days 
the tracks were 
better graded and 
better laid. In 
the terminus of 
the Unidos in 
Havana, a Brit- 
ish concern, one 
may see one of 
the earliest of the 
Cuban locomo- 
tives, a veteran 
of the same prim- 
itive type as George Stephenson’s “Rocket,” now preserved in the 
South Kensington Museum in London. The trains run to the min- 
ute. 

The Commandant of the San Severino prison has pacific 
tastes; the castle moat has been converted into a fruit orchard 
with flower beds bordered with ancient cannon balls tastefully 
disposed, according to calibre. Another part is fenced off with 
wire netting. Here he breeds dogs and prize-bred chickens, but 
especially fighting cocks. One of these, which looked as if it 
would lick an ostrich in two rounds, he pressed upon his visitors 
as a souvenir and he seemed genuinely disappointed when the 
difficulties of transporting livestock by sea and land half round 
the world were pointed out to him. The love of sanguinary sport 
is being slowly bred out of the Cuban: the last projected bull- 
fight was stopped at the last moment through the intervention of 
a committee of humanitarian ladies, and even cock-fighting 
which will die hard, has to be carried on with such precautions 
that the police and public officials may plead with plausibility 
that they had no knowledge of it. 
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A HAT FACTORY IN PORTO RICO 


Panama is only one of many places where Panama hats are made. 


UNCLE SAM’S GARDEN ISLAND IN THE ANTILLES 


‘Héstoric San Juan—An Island That Is Nine-Tenths Park—Tropical Alps and Valleys of Bananas 


tos By Dorotuy Drx FrRooxs 


RUE to Caribbean form there is a Morro Castle at the en- 

_ trance to.the Harbor of San Juan, Porto Rico. Also true 
to Caribbean form it is older than almost everything on the North 
American mainland. 
tory. In 1586 the local government got itself into such serious 
financial difficulties that Spain, the mother country, had to dig 
brazenly into the pockets of sister Mexico in order to keep Porto 
Rico on the map. As might be expected there was a war going 
on at the time, England having placed in the Caribbean a threat- 
ening fleet under the command of Sir Francis Drake. It was to 
make this war really warlike that El Morro of San Juan was 
completed. Its baptism by fire took place about ten years later 
when the English fleet became interested in the possibility of 
attaching to itself a Spanish convoy of treasure ships which had 
been driven by storm into the port of San Juan. Two years 
later Morro Castle fell to the English, and the secret passages 
and rock tunnels which traverse its base echoed to a tongue 
harsher than the Castilian. It is said that during the British 


GROWING TOBACCO IN TENTS 


Porto Rican tobacco has never been quite so well 
known as Cuban, but in the inland valleys, under the 
verdant mountain peaks that once were living volca- 
noes, enormous quantities of the finest leaf are grown, 
often under great tents of cheesecloth to protect, the 
plants from the intensity of the tropic sun. 


It has had a turbulent and interesting his-_ 


occupation many fine-mustachioed Spaniards slid down the tun- 
nels from their dungéons into the sea, with large Porto Rican} 
rocks attached to their lower extremities. 

Be that as it may El Morro is still the first thing to greet the 
visitor from the North as he sails into the harbor of San Juan. 
Once landed, the old castle is easily forgotten, for the luxuriance, 
the variety and richness of the coloring of this island dependency 
of the United States is beyond description. Neither the camera | 
nor the brush of-the artist can adequately suggest the marvels 
which from the romantic, latin, beauty of San Juan inland over 
fields of tobacco, pineapples, lemons, and groves of palms and 
bananas reach up to the peaked heights on ETSY aque 

As the traveler rides inland over the magnificent system of 
automobile roads, the great variety of the soil and vegetation, - 
ranging from the coral ‘sands of the coast to the volcanic dust of — 
the interior, becomes apparent. Everywhere is abundant evi- 
dence of great fertility. In a short trip of two hours one may 
see on a large scale examples of every kind of crop, beginning 
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| try raising, truck-gardening and _ beekeeping. 


: 
Bayamon valley, especially beautiful by moon- 
i 
' to La Muda through orange and lemon groves 


| and coffee plantations. 
/ ery grows wilder and even more beautiful. 
_ long stretch of road clings to the side of a great 
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with cocoanuts on the sea shore, pineapples and 
| citrus fruits a little further inland, sugar cane on 
the intervening coastal plains, tobacco in the 
higher valleys and coffee and bananas in the hills, 

not to mention the subsidiary industries of poul- 


| Passing beyond Cantano, a small city on the 
coast, one catches a glimpse of the Tropical Alps, 
majestic mountains at the head of the beautiful 


light with the lights of San Juan gleaming across 
the near-by bay. By the famous old Spanish 
| military road, by way of Guaynamo, one passes 


Further inland the scen- 
ne 


mountain high above the tumbling waters of 
Comerio ‘Gorge whose torrent is harnessed to 
supply light and power to the cities on the coast. 

“The City of Flowers” is quite an appropriate 
name for Barranquitas. Hidden away in a val- 
ley in the very heart of the mountains, it is like 
a bug in a rug for serenity and tranquility. From 
the top of the near-by mountain, one can look 
down into gorges lined with tropic green and 
seemingly bottomless. The highest point on the 
Island of Porto Rico is Aibonito. From that 

place, one can see the remarkable coloring of the 
surrounding country, the distant mountains and the glittering blue 
of the sea. 

The place that appeals most to the traveller however, is the 
new hotel at San Juan. It is situated in the outskirts of the City, 
and overlooks the sparkling waters of. Condado Bay on one side 
and the blue Caribbean Sea on the other. Although Spanish in 
the beauty of its architecture and restful in its atmosphere, it 


has the distinction of being the only wholly American -hotel-in - 
the West Indies, with every facility for comfort and pleasure. , 


The rooms look out upon the water and everyone who loves the 
beautiful is enthralled in the beauty he finds here. The painter 
who lavishes his brush upon the canvas in an effort toward beau- 
tiful expression has no conception of the picture which nature’s 
motley hues has placed upon the palette in this southern island. 


The spicy aroma of citrus and coffee groves and the perfume of 


the sugar cane add to the fascination of the romantic surround- 
ings. One could watch forever the green and blue and white of 
wayes splashing and dashing against the pink of coral rocks. 
They seem to have the King Midas touch as they reach to make 
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PUTTING THE SUN TO WORK 


When the coffee is gathered from the trees it is spread out on the bare parched 
ground and raked into a thin layer by families of native workmen, young and old, in 
order that the sun may do its part in the preparation of the precious bean for ship- 


ment to the breakfast tables of the four corners of the earth. 


an impression of everything in its grasp. The torrents of spray 
that moan at their shattering add to the interest of the observer 
as he watches the. water in its determination to drown the rocks 
and in an effort to send out deepening groans which sound like 
remote echoes of thunder. The fickle sun wanes and strength- 
ens as it glimmers in the waves which appear metallic as silver 
or gold. 

The “jubaros” or mountaineers of inland Porto Rico carry to 
market their garnerings of eggs, chickens, vegetables, fruits, wild 
coffee, and perhaps.a load of native made hats or finely made 
embroideries and drawn work. They bear them townward in 
queer wicker panniers lashed to their rough-haired ponies. 

The brightly colored houses of the countryside blended into 
harmony by their combination of simplicity and exotic decora- 
tion give great charm to the scene. The buildings are old and 
are made of clay or stucco and every house may have three 
different colors, each of a different shade. They are generally 
one story high. If they are two stories, then the old-fashioned 


(Continued on page 40) 


THE MAIN STREET OF SAN 
JUAN IS BUSY AS THAT OF 
ANY NORTH AMERICAN 
TOWN 


Since the American occupation 
San Juan, crowded with the same 
kind of people as those who once 
waded in the mud of its streets 
has become a veritable spotless 
town. The main street of San 
Juan is a fine cosmopolitan thor- 
oughfare along which the charm 
of a romantic town mingles with 
the solidity and firmness of 
American methods. 
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THE BLUE BAY OF ST. GEORGE’S 


Gleaming white houses set among softly rolling cedar green hills above a magnificent view of the sea make up the Ber- 
mudian town. St. George’s, once the capital of the island, was established in 1794. 


ENGLAND'S 


OASIS IN THE WARM HIGHWAY 


OF THE ATLANTIC 


A Coral Island On An Old Volcano—The Most Even Climate 
in the World—Curiosities and Beauties of Island Nature 


HAT does Bermuda represent to you? 

“Onions,” says the housewife. “Lil- 
lies,” replies the dreamer. “A honeymoon,” 
announce the fiancees. ‘Drinks,’ returns 
Mr. Average-Man. ‘“‘Rest,” comments the 
visitor who has been there before. And, all 
things to all men, Bermuda gives to each 
what he is looking for—plus. 

The lillies bloom in April, honeymoons 
once (or thereabouts) a lifetime. But the 
onions and the drinks and the rest observe 
no particular season. 

Mark Twain, in his own inimitable way, 
has put the thing into words so much better 
than anyone else can do it that one can only 
quote him again: “Bermuda is the right 
country for a jaded man to ‘loaf’ in. There 
are no harassments; the deep peace and quiet 
of the country sink into one’s body and bones 
and give his conscience a rest, and -chloro- 
form the legion of invisible small devils that 
are always trying to whitewash his hair.” 

And remember that he wrote that a good 
many years ago when life elsewhere had not 
speeded up to its present pace. If you have 
become keyed up to the point where you feel 
“you must run as fast as ever you can just 
to stay where you are,” the relaxation of this 
magic isle will seem too good to be true- - 
after you get used to it! And there is the 
catch. At first your nerves will yearn for 
noise, crowds and speed even as a drug 
addict craves his destroying dope. You 
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(Photo by Carveth Wells, F.R GS.) 
SEA-PUDDING 
This unappetizing looking crea- 


ture is considered a. great deli- 
cacy by the Chinese. 


would gladly trade all the blue sea, pink and 
white sands, musical comedy settings of 
flowering trees and moonlight, for the bus- 
iest, noisiest, dirtiest corner of little old New 
York, 

“Slow,” you say to yourself, feeling so 
superior because you are able to keep your ” 
wits about you, make a living, and not get 
bumped off while crossing the street in New 
York. “It is only forty-eight hours away 
from the liveliest city in the world and forty- 
eight years quieter than the quietest place I 
ever saw in my life.” 

And then, just when you are thinking of 
cutting short your visit, as many people do, 
unable to stand the strain of quiet, the change 
comes that transforms dullness into Peace. 
Then you will enjoy things for their own 
sake. A swim for the delight of air and 
water, instead of as a tonic to spur you on 
to further efforts. A ride for its tranquil 
movement instead of as a means of getting 
from one place where you are nervously do- 
ing something, to another, where you will 
nervously do something else. 


Tom Moore, the Irish poet, sang of these 
over a century ago when he lived in Ber- 
muda and acted as Registrar of the Court of 
the Vice-Admiralty. And visitors today find 
his as true a description as if it were written 
in the present year. They even feel that his 
praises might well be printed in italics, 
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In prose, too, he expressed its charm so truly; and so little has 
the place changed, that one is astonished at the date of January 
19, 1804, when in a letter to his mother he wrote: 

“These little islands of Bermuda form certainly one of the pret- 
tiest and most romantic spots that I could ever have imagined, and 
| the descriptions which represent it as like a place of fairy erichant- 
ment are very little beyond the truth. From my window now as I 
write, I can see five or six different islands, the most distant not a 
mile from the others and separated by the clearest, sweetest col- 
oured sea you can conceive; for the water here is so singularly 
‘transparent, that, in coming in, we could see the rocks under the 
ship quite plainly. These little islands are thickly covered with 
cedar groves, through the vistas of which you can catch a few 
pretty houses which my poetical short-sightedness always trans- 
| forms into temples; and I often expect to see nymphs and graces 
come tripping from them. 
| “A week or two since I rode into (what they call) the country 
_ parts of the island: nothing could be more enchanting than the 
| scenery they showed me. The road lies for many miles through a 
thick shaded alley of orange trees and cedars, which opened now 
and then upon the loveliest coloured sea you can imagine, studded 
+ with little wooded islands, and all in animation with sail-boats. 
_ Never was anything so beautiful!” 

Moore’s house, now used as a tavern, is a Mecca for visitors and 
there they find quaint and lovely reminders of bygone days. ‘There 
are great deep fireplaces, and windows with cedar paneling which 
is eloquent of old ship’s carpenters. 
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The cleaness of the water at Bermuda is not simply a matter of freedom from contamination. 
It is actually vividly transparent, showing at great depths the coral rock and the weeds and 
the weird animal life which abounds at the usually hidden bottom of the sea. 

the sea-bottom can be seen through fifteen or twenty feet of water. 


Your first impression of Bermuda isa delightful one. The ship 
rounds the length of the island which has been described as being 
in the shape of fish hook. You see gleaming white houses set 
among softly rolling, green hills, with what must be a magnificent 
view of the sea. You think of delicious frosted angel-food cakes 
oe remark how edible the characteristic Bermudian whiteness 
ooks. . 

“Oh, they have to keep them that way, they are entirely depend- 
ent on the rain water they catch from their roofs,” says one of 
the ship’s officers. And you are introduced to a distinctive feature 
of Bermudian life. There are no springs or streams on the islands, 
and in times of drouth, water and ice are both imported from the 
States. Occasionally there are wells bored, but the water is brackish. 

There are no factories to belch forth smoke to sully these white 
housetops and probably there never will be. The purity of the 
water supply beirig, of course, of primary importance. The 
“tank” is the most essential part of the house and in some a single 
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(Photo by Carveth Wells, F.R.G.S.) 
THE CRYSTAL SEA-WATER OF BERMUDA’S COAST 


ny (Photo by CarvethjWells, F.R.G.S.) 
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THE CELEBRATED ANGEL FISH 


Found nowhere else in the world, the 
angel fish is one of the prize drawing 
cards of the Bermudian boatman. Sev- 
eral specimens brought to New York 
and kept in the Aquarium soon changed 
color giving an entirely misleading ac- 
count of themselves. The shadow seen in 
the photograph, which was taken over the 
side of a small boat, is that of the pho- 
tographer reaching out to snap his camera 


goldfish is kept to keep it free from any 
life which might develop. One old resi- 
dent asserted that he never fed his gold- 
fish anything at all, but it grew and 
thrived and the water from his tank 
looked clear and sparkling. 

The age of mechanism has arrived in 
Bermuda only in the gentle form of elec- 
tricity, plumbing and bicycles. Automo- 
biles are not allowed there. Nor are 
trains or trolley cars. Unless the chil- 
dren born there travel far afield, they will never see them. If you 
would move about you go by carriage, bicycle or on your own two 
feet. You are told that about twenty years ago there were sev- 
eral automobiles, but they frightened the horses, an accident re- 
sulted, and the machines were banished. J 

It would, you feel, be a great mistake to permit automobiles 
ever to return. Surely the world needs some little corner where 
quiet and simplicity rule. Then, too, there is the material side to 
consider,. The roads, while quite wide enough for the traffic they 
now bear, would be much too narrow for automobiles, and the 
abrupt curves on steep grades would be a fruitful source of acci- 
dents when American drivers, flushed with a few drinks, auto- 
matically turned to the right instead of the left, as the British rule 
of the road demands. 

At first you wonder where the homes of the very wealthy are. 
You see attractive, comfortable looking places, but no such castles 
and chateaux as a little drive in the vicinity of nearly any Ameri- 


In this picture 
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(Photo by Carveth Wells, F.R.G.S.) 
FEEDING THE FISH 


At one place under a bridge, which 
crosses an inlet from the sea, great 
schools of the curious white grouper as- 
semble daily to be fed like barnyard 
hens. The grouper is about eighteen 
inches long and the fact that his enor- 
mous mouth is about half the size of his 
body makes his eating an interesting 
process to watch. 


can city will reveal. Later you find out 
that those same houses which seemed 
scarcely pretentious enough for a smart 
suburb are all there are. The simplicity 
is one of its greatest charms in the eyes 
of the millionaires, sated with castles, 
both real and imitation. 

A trip on one of the busses which are 
the common carriers of the island is most 
amusing. They are a most antiquated 
pattern of bus, drawn by two horses. The 
seats, accommodating about ten passen- 
gers, run lengthwise and are covered 
with canvas. which is spotted with sou- 
venirs of the freight of many years. Pas- 
sengers are by no means their chief rea- 
son for running, the freight is a much 
more important item. And it is likely to 
occupy more space. At all events it. is 
loaded first and what room is left may be 
used by the passengers. , So it is well to 
have your plans a bit flexible, for there 
may not be a single inch into which you can be squeezed and your 
journey may put itself off until tomorrow. 

Bicycles are roped along the side, big rolls of wire netting, 
round: cannisters of movie film, suit cases, baskets, large cans 
which ooze brown liquid impartially over the just and the unjust. 
The passengers merely wiggle a little, mumbling something about 
never wearing anything good on the bus. 

The driver seems to be a man with a master mind. As the trip 
progresses you wonder how a man with such a capacity for detail 
is not a captain of industry... He hands out packages all along the 
road, and accepts orders to be filled in town. All the details are 
carried in his head, for he scorns a written memo. 

A little child is waiting by the side of the road for the passing 
of the bus. He runs along the side and a parcel is handed out to 
him. Possibly it contains the meat for dinner, or it may be a bag 
of mixed feed, or a bundle from the.dry goods store. At the next 
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turn another youngster hands over some money with a shy, mur 


mured request. . “All right,” grunts the driver, putting the money 


away, and on his return trip the goods will be delivered. When 4 


they come too fast he grumbles about having to stop the bus 
“every time the wheel turns,” but he never refuses. 


A dusky madonna sits facing you, she is very young and so is © 
her baby. This visit is going to be a rare occasion, for they are | 


both in their best and whitest attire. Baby grows hungry, and as 
their heads compose into artistic curves you wonder when the 
Gaugin of Bermuda will create a furore with his interpretations 
of its life. 

Your most objectionable bit of cargo has just been stowed to 


the windward. It is a box of dried codfish which must be returned { 


because of its age and odor. This ride is going to be a trial by 
nose. You dig up sixpence and plead with the driver for a tar- 
paulin cover with which to bury, temporarily, this offence. It is a 
big help, though occasionally a rich whiff drifts out from under. 

“Eileen, see how you are creating flies,” remonstrates a mother 
with her small brown daughter who is munching a slice of thickly 
buttered bread, brought to tide her over the five-mile journey. 
Eileen rolls her eyes and does not deny the accusation, but neither 
does she toss the bread away. The rest of the passengers fan vig-/ 
orously to keep the flies of Eileen’s “creation” on the move. 

The driver has caught sight of a fisherman cleaning his catch 
and he stops the bus and sends a boy to get a fish for him to “cook 
up” when he gets home. 

The bus operates on the “pay as you leave” plan. “Ben, Pll get 
out at Mr. Blank’s gate,” directs the passenger. And upon alight- 
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GIANT TOADS AND WHISTLING FROGS 


One might imagine that the great toads would be the noisiest but in‘ truth they are far out- 


done by the shrieking of their infinitesimal cousins in the foreground. Both of these creatures. 
are immigrants in Bermuda. 


Perhaps they came originally as stowaways or perhaps they 
were imported to kill grasshoppers. 


ing he walks to the front and settles his obligation according to 
the distance traveled. He never has to tell at which corner he 
got on. The master mind of the driver has remembered this in 
spite of the detail in his job as a salesman, buyer and general mes- 
senger for the ten miles of country which he serves. 

The shore is broken up into bays full of the most brilliant blue 


_ water, bordered by beaches of white sand. Hedges of red hibiscus 


or of pink oleanders overgrown with blue morning glories give 
the scene an air of unreality, a fairy book enchantment. Now, and 
then a brilliant crested red bird, a glowing bit of color even to his 
beak, flies across the road. Or as a blue bird, or perhaps a pair of 
dainty little ground doves with their soft plumage and pink feet 
attract your attention. ; 

The two shores, north and south, each possesses its own indi- 
vidual loveliness. The fascinating white roads, dazzling in the 
brilliant sunshine, or mellowed in the magic of moonlight or star- 
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ight lure you on to round just the next curve and see the picture 
That must be there. Pictures of the sea, changeless yet ever 
‘hanging, as it sparkles in the sun, or lies dark and placid under 
he stars, seen through the openings of the trees or flowering 
vushes. Pictures you will close your eyes and try to recall, once 
rou are away. 

The people have a friendly habit of greeting you as they pass 
‘md you soon drop into this pleasant custom yourself and say 
‘good morning” and “good afternoon” to those who pass you on 
he road. They always say “good night” instead of our “good 
evening,” and at first this seems funny to you, but you soon fall 
into the way of the land and say “good night,” too, though it may 
be hours till bed time. . 

As a change from business methods which we are pleased to 
call modern, Bermuda amazes you. In one of the principal bi- 
cycle shops the rental agreed upon in advance was, to the cus- 
tomer’s astonishment, voluntarily lessened when she came to pay. 
» And a laundress returning a bundle after a hot, dusty walk, said, 
“a told her it would cost three and six, but that was too much. 
Three shillings is enough for that bundle.” 

| From this one might think that everything is cheap and easy to 
get in this Paradise of the Atlantic. But it is not so. Food is ex- 
pensive because it is mostly imported. And freight, duty and 
‘wharfage charges are added until one pays nearly double for 
standard American canned goods. English and Canadian foods 
are sold also, but the greater distance which they have to be 
| shipped makes the price much the same as the American article. 

_ The little grocery stores are rather pathetic with their shelves 
of expensive imported goods, and no fresh things except potatoes 
and onions, with some small native watermelons once in a while, 
or a rare crate of tomatoes. Oranges come from the West Indies 
or California. It is puzzling when nature seems so lavish with all 
growing things. But lack of water in the summer and blights or 
bugs of various sorts have taken their toll. 

In the store the chickens amble amiably about your feet and 
your demand for eggs is met with “I’ll look,” and presently three 

are brought in 
straight from the 
nest with the re- 
mark that these 
are all there are 
just now. You 
pay the eight 
cents apiece 
which is asked 
and no question 
of whether these 
classify as 
“Fresh,” “Strict- 
ly Eresh;’* or 
“Guaranteed,” 
Mtns sy Oly 
head. 

The waters of 
Bermudaabound 
in life and visi- 
tors find the trips 
in glass bottomed 
boats most in- 
teresting. Even 
when you are in 
swimming, only 
a few feet away 
from the shore, 
the fish come 
close to you and 
you may dive for 
scallops or the 
ugly, but inter- 
esting, sea pud- 
ding and watch 
the officious lit- 
tle striped “‘ser- 
geant-major”’ 
darting about, 
and other fish in 
many varieties. 
The beautiful 
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(Photo by Carveth Wells, F.R.G.S.) 


§ BERMUDA’S ONLY NATIVE 


The only native animal in Bermuda is this 
‘peculiar little lizard who has managed to ~ 
survive the ravages of time and change by 
altering the shape of his head and tail and 


feet to suit local conditions. In some of 

the limestone caves of the island the re- 

mains of extinct birds have been found, 

but this lizard is the only inhabitant which 
is found nowhere else. a 
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A TREE WHICH CHANGES SEX AT WILL 


The curious papaw tree, which is cultivated in most tropical coun- 

tries for its melon-like fruit, is more considerate of the grower 

than are most of our Northern fruits. If it happens to spring up 

in groups which are all one sex, one of the trees promptly changes 
its sex in order to insure the production of fruit. 


angel fish, all blue and gold, is so lovely that it seems a sin to think 
of eating it, though the natives say it is very good. 

The caves with their hundreds of gleaming stalactite pendants 
are a fairyland tucked away under a hill which seems no different 
from any of the others. The water which drips from the lovely 
stone icicles is cold and sweet. There must be some strange nat- 
ural reservoir which catches the rain water, and, keeping it from 
running down hill to meet the sea, filters it through a drop at a 
time. Or perhaps some sweet spring will yet be found. The 
caves are of comparatively recent discovery, and other and greater 
surprises may lie in wait. 

You walk for several hundred feet along a pontoon bridge un- 
der which is salt water which has seeped in from the ocean. It is 
an unearthly beautiful green and you long to swim in it, but it 
repels even while it attracts and you doubt if you could summon 
courage to dive in. The guide confesses that he once swam there, 
but its eerieness made him glad to do his future swimming in the 
sunny ocean. 

Nature, building at the rate of an inch every hundred years (so 
say the scientists) has created oddly beautiful bits of statuary in 
some of the formations. An amber-tinted Buddha sits in dreamy 
meditation, as serene in the blaze of electric lights as when dark- 
ness reigned and the only sound in the great cool cavern was the 
dropping of the sweet water from the top into the salt water be- 
neath. Exquisitely modelled is the rose and cream nude, whose 
lovely torso would delight a sculptor. Other formations are white 


(Continued on page 40) 
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HE old breed of pioneers who have blazed roads through 

the trackless jungle, thrown bridges across its virgin streams, 
drained its swamp lands and irrigated its parched plains, dammed 
streams and created water supply systems, and made a coastline 
safe for the ships that ply the Seven Seas have their modern 
exemplars in the hardy corps of engineers who are today recon- 
structing Haiti under handicaps that would fire the imagination 
of an empire builder. 

It was not until June, 1920, that this little corps of American 
engineers was definitely assigned the stupendous task of the phys- 
ical reconstruction of a colonial empire, that, in the closing years 
of the 18th century, boasted its 3,000 coffee, 3,000 indigo, 800 
cotton, 600 sugar and 54 cocoa plantations; splendid roads that 
bordered its coasts and swung across its mountain passes; irri- 
gation systems that made its plains bloom like one great garden; 
and made Haiti the richest fruit of France’s colonial genius. 

A ruined empire without-roads and bridges, with a dangerous 
coastline whose thousand miles were feebly and sparsely lighted, 
whose fertile plains were drying up for lack of irrigation, whose 
primitive harbor facilities drove commerce to seek other sea 
lanes, whose public buildings were mere shells and fire traps, 
whose sewerage and water systems were non-existent: Such was 
the Haiti that General Littleton W. T. Waller’s brigade of mar- 
ines found when it landed at Port-au-Prince in 1915 and ushered 
in the days of the American Occupation. 

The bitter struggle between the blacks and the French that 
raged with growing intensity from 1793 until the bloody Dessa- 
lines ended it with the extermination of the whites eleven years 
later, had laid the richest colony in the world in utter waste. The 
plantations and mills of the French, their irrigation systems and 
aqueducts were to the infuriated blacks symbols of their long 
slavery, and they destroyed them ruthlessly and insensately. The 
fine roads that stretched like white ribbons through the emerald 
jungle and over the heavily wooded mountains were suffered to 
crumble and decay until they became mere trails, and the best of 
them absolutely impassable when the rains set in. For a century 


and a quarter, destruction and decay went unchecked, and al- 
though Haiti declared its independence in the Place d’Armes of 
Gonaives on New Year’s Day of 1804, and took her place among 
the nations, the downfall of the once splendid empire was steadily 
accelerated by the almost unbroken succession of civil strife, pes- 
tilence and insurrection. 


BUILDING A NATION FROM A RUINED EMPIRE | 
How a Handful of U. 8. Marines and Naval Officers Are Setting the Black Republic On aa 
Its Feet — Reconstruction Work On An Enormous Scale — Co-Operation and Good Will 


By Frank E. Evans, Lieut. Gol. U. S. M. Gi 
(Photographs by courtesy of the U. 8S. Marine Corps) 


TRAVEL| 


Today, in many parts of Haiti, one can see the pathetic ruins , 
of masonry that once were the gates to a rich plantation, broken 
aqueducts, crumbling mills, and weed-choked irrigation ditches . 
over all of which the insatiable jungle has swept like a rising tide. » 

The marines and the gendarmes made a gallant fighting start 
by restoring order, cleaning up the pestilential cities and towns, 
purging the vicious prisons, and giving to Haiti 470 miles of road | 
on which wheeled traffic could move. Five years later the Tra- | 
vaux Publics took on its shoulders the remaining task of recon- | 
struction. The Treaty of May 3, 1916, provided among other | 
things that ‘“The Republic of Haiti, being desirous to ftrther the 
development of its natural resources, agrees to undertake and 
execute such measures as, in the opinion of the high contracting | 
parties, may be necessary for the sanitation and public improve-— 
ment of the Republic, under the supervision and direction of an 
engineer or engineers, to be appointed by the President of Haiti 
upon the nomination of the President of the United States, and 
authorized for that purpose by the Government of Haiti.” It 
further provided that “The Government of the United States 
will, by its good offices, aid the Haitian Government in the proper 
and efficient development of its agricultural, mineral and. com- 
mercial resources and in the establishment of the finances of 
Haiti on a firm and solid basis.” ; 

It was in 1919 that the Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy took 
over the control and maintenance of the roads from the Gen- 
darmerie d’Haiti, but it was not then a department of the govern- 
ment, and not until the Public Works Law was passed in June, 
1920, were the hands of the American engineers unfettered and 
the word was passed: “Let’s go!” Until that time they had 
merely existed as a creation of the treaty, and their control had 
been nominal. 

The Chief Engineer of the American Occupation, known to all 
Haiti as The Chief, is Commander Archibald L. Parsons, of! 
New Hampshire. 

Parsons has divided his ten thousand square miles of jungle, 
hills, plains and coastline into four departments with a treaty 
engineer at the head of each, and for each of his sub-districts 
there is a civilian engineer, American or Haitian, or a gendar- 
merie officer. Their length of tour in Haiti is more than twice 
that of the marine. The fact that practically the entire corps is 
composed of naval officers operating under a senior has much to 
do with the splendid maintenance of harmonious relations with” 


TRANSPORTATION AS THE MARINES FOUND IT 


In 1915, when the Marine Corps entered Haiti, they found it a ruined empire without roads or bridges, whose fertile plains, within sight of 
rivers, were drying up for lack of irrigation. 
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he Haitian Government and the other treaty branches, and the 
torps d’esprit of the American Navy is in full tide. 

| What has been accomplished in Haiti, and what is destined to 
de accomplished, is well exemplified in the thorough ungrudging 
indoctrination of the Travaux Publics with America’s mission in 
kes backward land. The chief instrument of that mission has 
been the American High Commissioner, Brig. Gen. John H. Rus- 
sell, an ardent believer in indoctrination whether it be military 
or administrative in its flavor. In Commander Parsons he has 
jan able second and the record and spirit of Parsons’ men speak 
volumes for the practical workings of a sound indoctrination. 
In no way does it show more solidly than in the policy that is 
the guiding light of the Travaux Publics. That policy, a pet 
one with the High Commissioner, is to train Haitians so that even- 
tually they can fill all positions in the service and fit themselves 
to replace permanently the Americans who are now invaluable 
and working with tireless energy. 

Parsons has fifteen commissioned Haitian engineers and archi- 
tects now assisting his small corps. Practically all of his clerical 
_ force are Haitians and they work in offices that bring to the 
‘visitor a picture of America with their perfect ventilation and 
light, their American furniture and their typically modern Amer- 
‘ican methods. Parsons is training engineers and architects, tele- 
| graph inspectors and operators, men for stream gauging and road 

building, inspectors, superintendents, carpenters and masons, 
_ office executives and clerks from the native ranks. His clearcut 
policy combines the development of public works with the teach- 
ing of Haitians how to do it, and how to maintain it when the 
‘United States withdraws from 
Haiti. 
Along this sound policy Parsons 
has assigned to his treaty engineers, 
each of whom is in charge of spe- 
cific activities, a Haitian commis- 
sioned engineer as principal assist- 
ant. Parsons is voluble as to their 
promise and efficiency, and justly 
so, and has fired them with the 
same flame of service that ani- 
mates his own men. To other 
Haitian engineers and architects 
_he has assigned special projects of 
new construction and of repair as 
fast as the opportunity offers. 
They are being trained by actual 
contact with the problems of con- 


A HAITIAN STREET OF THE 
OLD DAYS 


This thoroughfare is typical of 

conditions existing in- practically 

all of the towns of Haiti prior to 
the American occupation. 


MUCH OF HAITY’S HOPE 
IS IN SUGAR 


Marine Corps engineers estimate 

that in one part of the interior 

alone there are seventy thousand 

acres of cane land which are now 
only a bed of dust. 


struction work, and rapidly devel- 
bped to fit them as assistants to 
handle such work should a treaty 
engineer be absent from his post 
on duty or leave. All of the diver- 
sified and technical activities of 
this strenuous department have 
been organized on a sound basis 
with either Haitian or other civil 
engineers in charge of the sub- 
divisions. Simplicity and stan- 
dardization are the keynote to the 
whole policy and the native assist- 
ants are being brought up on this 
wholesome fare. Red tape, that 
bane of administration, which 


A STREET 
IN HAITI AFTER 
TREATMENT 
BY THE MARINES 


The road-building pro- 
gram of the American 
high commission in 
Haiti calls for the con- 
struction of good direct 
roads through the in- 
terior to link the chief 
towns with Santo Dom- 
ingo at the other end of 
the island. The natives 
themselves have entered 
into this work with 
much energy. 


grows with redoubled vigor in a tropical setting, has been re- 
morsely sunk without a trace. 

A cursory glance at the functions that have been transferred 
to the broad shoulders of the Travaux Publics, and a glance 
down the road that lies ahead, will convince the most skeptical 
that this determined little corps merits charter membership in 
that exclusive club whose motto at the end of a twelve-hour 
day is: “Thank God! Nothing to do until tomorrow.” 

Succinctly, and rendered catalogue-wise they are: The study 
and preparation of all public work projects. Direction, super- 
vision and execution of all projects decided upon. Maintenance 
of all works. Construction;.maintenance and upkeep of all public 
structures and buildings. Control of the exploitation of mines, 
open mines, quarries, and of steam, hydraulic and electrical in- 
stallations. 
concession or to be conceded such as electric lighting, motive 
power and water supply systems, and the distribution of electric 
energy, wharves and lighthouses. Under the general heading of 
public works lie roads, bridges and ferries; places, parks and 


INSTRUCTION NOT 
FORCE 


The Marines believe 
that the only way to be 
of real assistance to 
Haiti and the Haitians 
is to teach them to help 
themselves. With this 
idea in mind even the 
once dangerous bandits 
are taught useful trades. 


Supervision and control of all public works under - 


hoy 1 
ates 


THE DESTINY OF HAITI 


The Haitian President and_ his 
cabinet; guided and in every way 
assisted by the American High 
Commission, work out the future 
of the nation. This photograph, 
showing former President Darti- 
quenave and his ministers is typi- 
eal of the Haitian governing 
class. 


public gardens; public structures of the ministerial departments; 


water supply and sewerage systems of all cities in the Republic; 


irrigation and drainage; protection against floods and improve- 


ment of navigable rivers; harbor improvements, lighthouses and 
other aids to navigation; telegraph and telephone systems and the 
preparation of all maps. 

Haiti’s revenues showed but a surplus of $1,000,000 at the end 
of the fiscal year of 1921. 
the preponderating bulk, for the internal revenues, which have 
remained under Haitian supervision, netted but $360,000 in that 
year. It requires neither a financial wizard nor a highly trained 
engineer to visualize what this juxtaposition of a slim balance 
and the many needs of the Travaux Publics means to Commander 
Parsons’ corps. Out of this tenuous surplus there are other de- 
partments to be cared for and the appropriation for the past 
year, $782,000, was all that was available for the empire builders. 

Less than two per cent. of this sum was contributed by the 
communes of Haiti, notably backward in their public spirit, and 
the sum total that remained for the future development of Haiti 


Her export collections contributed’ 
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Iwas but $60,012. Knowing them as we do, however, one can 
ear these undaunted American engineers pass the word: “Are 
we downhearted?”’ and the roaring chorus of “No!” 

It does not tax the imagination to see that with this tenuous 
appropriation for an island of 10,000 square miles and 2,500,000 
inhabitants the post of the Chief Engineer of the Travaux Publics 
of Haiti is not the fabled bed of roses. Careful planning and 
‘rigorous pruning have to be employed to give to Haiti’s physical 
rehabilitation but a mere veneer of what conditions demand. 
With the increased efficiency of the customs administration, the 
eradication of the graft and incompetency that choked the rev- 
enues for decades® and the trebling of the internal revenues 
through the advice and aid of the treaty officials, the revenue 
for the coming year is estimated at $5,000,000. The realization 
of the Haitian Loan moreover loomed up for weary months like 
a great light across murky waters. 


; 
i First on the program ranks the rebuilding and new construction 
of a system of roads and trails adequate for a people who spend 
most of their waking hours onthem. There are wide areas where 
| the present lack of thoroughfares, or their utter impassability 
when the torrential rains hold sway, has exerted baneful eco- 
/nomic results. 
_rainy season, forage for animals and provisions for men have 
to be transported to the hill stations of the marines by water, 
rail, pack train and tractors before the delivery of, a bale of hay 
or a box of canned salmon is completed. These sections that 
require four successive modes of transport are now isolated from 
intercourse, both social and commercial, with the more favored 
sections. They have long been barred from the marketing. of 


ont cerinns 


their produce and easy barter with the outside trade centers and / 


their inhabitatts have suffered. proportionately. 


Next in importance to opening up these cul-de-sacs“comes the 
linking up of a new approach to Santo Domingo’s road system. 


At present one must, to enter Santo Domingo from Haiti’s capi-” 


tal, make a’ wide detour via Cape Haitien on Haiti’s main road 
that runs for 475 miles before it reaches the border at Ouana- 
minthe. In all it is a full three.days’ run by automobile from the 
_ capital of Haiti to the capital of Santo Domingo. The new road, 
which will pierce the border at Belladere, 75 miles from Haiti’s 
capital, will there link up with a road that ‘will carry the traveler 
‘into Santo Domingo City in a comfortable day’s run. This miss- 
ing link will give two entrances to the neighboring republic, open 
all of Central Haiti to both the north and south, and go far 
towards improving the political, social and economic relations 
between the twin republics to which Christopher Columbus gave 
the name of Hispaniola on December 12, 1492. The country 
markets will be opened by this new link and vehicular traffic will 
be afforded all of Haiti between its capital on the south and its 
second important city on the north. When once forged the iso- 
lated segments of the interior will be wiped clean from the map 
of Central Haiti. It was in this section too that banditry flour- 
ished the most and died the hardest. 

The Jacmel district on the long southern peninsula that is 
washed on its northern shore by the Atlantic and on its southern 
by the indigo blue of the Carribean, has suffered second only to 
Central Haiti in its comparative isolation. It is one of Haiti’s 
most productive centers, nevertheless, thanks to its ports, but a 
full half of it can be traversed only by the roughest of Haitian 
trails. Leaving the northern shore a scant thirty-five miles from 
the capital, an excellent road continues halfway across the isth- 
mus on the way to Jacmel. From that point on only a sure- 
footed burro can one cover the remaining distance to Jacmel. 
Shipments to Jacmel must go by a sea lane fully 300 miles long. 
Parsons’ road builders are now driving through a link of road 
that will cut thé haul by road to one-fifth of that distance. 

. . With the exception of restricted areas in the immediate vicinity 

_ of the larger towns where macadam may be used, no higher type 
of road than the gravel surfaced: one is advisable for the volume 
of Haiti’s traffic. The adoption of this type by the Travaux 
Publics will make the dollars stretch to their elastic limit. It is 
worthy of record that when the marines and gendarmes tackled 
the road-building bugbear, and entirely reconstructed the ruined 
road from Port-au-Prince to Cape Haitien, following the lines 
indicated by the crumbled bridges and culverts of the French 
engineers, they built their road at an average cost of $1,750 per 
mile. That road not only allowed width for two motor cars to 
pass at any point, but it climbed over elevations of 4,000 feet. 


It is hardly possible today to make a trip along any part of 
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Haiti's littoral or through its interior without encountering one 
of the American road equipes. There is a clever touch of psy- 


_ chology in the effective handling of the native labor by the Amer- 


There are sections in Haiti where, during the>- 


Ph 


ican engineers that is well illustrated in the equipes. Technically 
they are road gangs averaging a dozen men. When they arrive 
on the scene of labor the chef d’equipe, known to us by the un- 
romantic title of foreman, spreads at the roadside the distinctive 
mark of his equipe. For all-the world dike a college pennant it 
has the deep blue background of/a Yale flag with the words 
“Travaux Publics” in bold ‘white letters. The chef d’equipe 
wears a broad-brimmed straw hat painted the same deep blue 
with the letters “T. P.” in white. To each formation of equipes 
there is a boss with a distinctive badge of silver. 


They are proud of their equipe reputations, these black wielders 
of the pick and shovel, and in all Haiti, except for a road con- 
struction outfit in the capital, there was not a pick or shovel when 
the American Occupation took hold. They are proud of their 
collegiate pennants and the chef d’equipe is a man of parts in 
Haiti. As for the boss he ranks almost with, and but slightly 
after, a minor king in the estimation of the humble peasants who 
file by astride their gray burros on the way to market over the 
good roads that the equipes have given them in place of the 
former shadows of trails. There are a full thousand of Combs’ 
road builders at work, giving him a man per kilometer for road 
maintenance, and all through Haiti his inspectors make their 
periodical inspections to rush through improvements in the exist- 
ing trails. 

Roads and trails without bridges to span the dry stream beds 
that are raging torrents in the rainy season, would be as incom- 
plete in Haiti as a burro with three legs. Already, in anticipa- 
tion.of tKe*road and bridge-building program, schooners have 
landed timbers ‘at Port-au-Prince that are being converted into 
the timtber-truss structures of standardized lengths and con- 
struction, with a life of twenty-five years, ultimately to be re- 
placed by stone or. iron. Once in place, and the Travaux Pub- 
lics.is no laggard in action despite its slim resources, these timber 
bridges will: make. roads..and trails passable over the swollen 
fords that come with the rains. The bridge program not: only 
covers the bridging of streams and fords where rain now cuts 
off traffic, but ferries for the peasant folk.and their good little 
gray burros that are wise as Solomon and patient as Job. 


In the past the meager appropriations have held the cost for 


‘the maintenance, supervision and actual labor on the roads down 


to an average of $70 per kilometer per year. Yet the through 
roads have been kept open despite the tropical storms and many 
of the old trails have been improved and widened until now 
automobiles are whirring over them. The total mileage under 
maintenance is 932 kilometers. [Illustrative of the handicaps 
under which the road equipes work was the flood of 1922 in the 
Artibonite Valley, the worst recorded in years. At one point 
several kilometers of the main road were under six feet of brown 
swirling water that had swept over the river dikes. In less than 
forty-eight hours from the time the dikes broke the American 
district commander had patched them up, diverted the flood 
water, and had traffic moving over the inundated stretch. 

In the French regime the great Plain of the North was the 
garden spot of the colony, dotted with plantations and chateaus, 
teeming with the labor of thousands of black slaves. The De- 
partment of the North not only comprises this fertile area but 
has a frontage of one-half of Haiti’s eastern frontier and one-half 
of its northern coastline. 

The Haitian coastline with its islands and shoals, its coral reefs 
and its four archaic lights held an unenviable reputation among 
seafaring men in the old Haitian regime. Those who braved its 
navigation often left the wooden bones of their craft to bleach, 
or their iron strakes to rust on the wicked coast. Others, more 
prudent, gave it a wide berth and Haiti suffered from this em- 
bargo when the ships gave her ports a wide gangway. The con- 
cession under which the four lights gave forth their feeble rays 
expired in 1921. The Travaux Publics then stepped in and 
began its program of reconstruction. Only an appropriation 
whose maximum year amounted to $25,000 was available for 
lights, aids to navigation, channel markings and wharves. Porto 
Rico, with one-half of Haiti’s thousand miles of coastline, had 
over $1,000,000 invested at the time in her lighthouse establish- 
ment. 

The old lights, then of little or no. value to navigation, were 
completely rebuilt and one of them, Lamentine Light at the en- 
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trance to Port-au-Prince, now has a visibility of sixteen miles in 
the main-traveled Windward Passage. Four automatic lights 
were added in 1922 at strategic points and today, through the 
instrumentality of the Travaux Publics, Haiti boasts eight mod- 
ern lights that have stripped the coast of its old terror to sailor- 
men. When the American program is finished there will be a 
total of twenty-three lights at the modest cost of $100,000, all 
the new ones be- 
ing of the auto- 
matic acetylene 
type that automat- 
ically light at 
nightfall and ex- 
tinguish at . sun- 
rise. Shallow draft 
wharves will give 
ample provision 
for the growing 
coastwise _ sailing 
traffic and metal 
buoys, concrete 
anchors, range 
and harbor. lights 
and channel buoys 
will tempt the sea- 
faring breed to 
put the Haitian 
ports back on the 
lanes of sea travel. 
Of all the proj- 
ects that the Tra- 
vaux . Publics “is 
tackling with 
renewed optimism 
following the 
grant. of the ex- 
traordinary credit 
by the Haitian 
Council of State 
is the interlocked 
one of irrigation and river control. There are literally close 
to a half million acres of land that can be made richly pro- 
ductive by irrigation, acres that are now brown and _ parched 
or bearing but a tithe of what they did when the French 
carried water to them through their irrigating canals, or that are 
suffering from the inadequate rainfall of recent years.. Before 


sugar and cocoa. 


A RELIC OF THE 
In the closing years of the eighteenth century Haiti boasted in addition to its architectural 
splendors inspired by the French, numberless rich plantations of coffee and indigo, cotton and 


Splendid roads bordered its coasts and crossed its mountains; irrigation 
systems made its plains bloom like vast gardens. 
crown. 


the Travaux Publics committed itself to a policy that would re- ~ 


quire any great expenditure, however, American High Commis- 
sioner Russell wisely secured the close co-operation of the ex- 
perts of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Irrigation is a costly project, doubly so for Haiti, and the 
Americans are confining their present program to those sections 
where agriculture is practically dependent upon it. The year of 
1922 was the driest on record in Haiti and the reports of parched 
sections where the foodstuffs were at lowest ebb, and the prices 
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LP IN HAITI HAS DONE 


From the broken and disordered wilderness into which Haiti had fallen, the Marin 
provement upon the old.. Concrete bridges replacing old rough timbered on 


correspondingly high, stressed the crying need of irrigation a 
Construction work will wait until the engineers have complete 
thorough surveys and investigations, the collection of hydr 
graphic records and the settlement of boundaries and land titles 
In the meantime young plants will be started in these dry sec- 
tions as an insurance against crop failure in the years of d 
ficient rainfall. , : a 
The Plain of the |} 
. -Artibonitegat 
toe through which the} 
: river, of thagm 
name, the Father | 
of Waters imag 
Haiti, winds like 
a brown python | 
for a total length | 
of 200 miles, is 
the largest plain | 
in Haiti. - Engi 
neers ‘have been ~ 
struck with its — 
similarity to Ari-/ f 
zona and have es- 
timated that 300,-. 
000 acres’ of its 
level land willpro- 
duce abundantly 
at reasonable cost 
through> the con- 
struction’ of irri- 
gation and river 
control works. 
Preliminary sur- 
veys have already 
assured the practi- 
cability of irrigat- 
ing 100,000 acres © 
from. the. Artibo- 
nite and. Estare ,_ 
Rivers and other ~ 
tributaries of this great plain by utilizing the flow at low stage 
without storage. Reservoir sites, floating dredges to straighten 
and dike the rivers, drainage canals and the use of collapsible 
diversion dams are all being studied by American and Haitian 
engineers. iva 
At present few crops are grown on the Plain of the Artibonite 
except cotton, and: that only on a small scale. The National Rail-. 
road is projected across the plain from the seaport of St. Mare, 
one-of Haiti’s leading coffee centers and possessed of a good har- 
bor. The road bed has been graded for a part of-the distance, and 
if the project goes through the Artibonite, of great potential pos- 
sibilities, will have easy transportation to the sea for its agricul- 
tural products. In the days of the French it was a plain of _ 
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It was the richest jewel in France’s colonial 


marked fertility, although the French never attempted a general 
(Continued on page 40) 
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e Corps has brought a nation that is in many ways an im- 
es are only a small item in the general development. 
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T the very foot of the Schloss- 

berg, among those mountains 
over which the Black Forest sweeps, 
stands the ancient town of Freiburg 
in Baden. It is a beautiful old town 
with open squares and spacious streets 
whose fortifications have been 
smoothed out into public walks and 
vineyards and through whose streets in 
open channels run the clean waters of 
the Dreisam. 

Freiburg’s history has been an event- 
ful and interesting one, full of. bril- 
liance of mediaeval romance, of the 
courage and loyalty of heroic citizens, 
of tyrrany and torture, and of devo- 
tion to the cause of art and learning. 
Founded by one of the early Counts of 
Zahringen; Freiburg became a_ free 
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Ornaments of One of Germany’ s 
Finest Gothic Butldings—T hat 
Astonishing Thing, a Finished 


. Cathedral—A Tower of Perfect 


Symmetry and Taste. 
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town in 1120 and a few years later the 
construction of the cathedral was be- 
gun, most of the work being done be- 
fore the end of the thirteenth century 
although the choir was not added until 
the sixteenth century. 

The Freiburg Minster has for a long 
time been considered to be one of the 
finest Gothic structures in all Germany. 
At the time of the conception of its 
plan the Gothic style was not much 


used in Central Europe and it is con- 


sequently not strange that the oldest 
tiers of construction are Romanesque. 
The entire building is of a dark red 
sandstone. 

It is in the tower that the crowning 
beauty of the Freiburg cathedral is 
centered. Rising above the low roofs 


THE GROTESQUES AND GARGOYLES OF THE LOW 


Mediaeval workmen sometimes enjoyed their tasks. Although the architectural detail of a great cathedral was, planned beforehand the artisan t 
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was allowed to use his whim in the execution of his share of tlre WOTKO x 4h 
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of the old gabled city, topped only by the Schlossberg behind it, 
this graceful spire is a sight which no traveler will easily forget. 
There is a sense of mass produced in any structure by the blend- 
ing of structural significance and architectural detail in reason- 
able harmony. The Freiburg tower is a model of such harmony. 
It seems to stand, not to have been heaped there. : It belongs in 
its place and is actual height, as securely rooted to its position 
on the whirling earth as any seaman with his legs braced upon 
the deck of a tossed ship. The basement is massive and square- 
cut, the bell-tower octagonal and tall, and the delicate pyramid 
of airy masonry which crowns the whole seems to link solid earth 
with tenuous air, thinning away like smoke. 

On the buttresses and angles of the tower and portico are 
carved a series of curious figures which lean out and over the 
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old city, each with some boisterous or comical message from the © 
"hearty old artisans who carved them and took the liberty of im- ¢ 

posing upon the architect’s design the gaiety or reverence of their 

own personalities. On the corners of the tower’s great. base are 
four figures in the robes and shirts of mail of mediaeval knights. 

These are the counts of Zahringen, celebrated founders of the 

city whose ancient castle stands a few miles to the Northeast. A - 

curious feature of the facade is a scale of measures, for loaves 
of bread and bricks, carved on the North buttress of the tower. ‘ 

In addition to the usual representation of the figures of eccles- 
iastical history such as the Annunciation, the Visitation, the 

Adoration of the Magi, the Overthrow of Judaism, and the 

Church Triumphant, there are many figures which it must have 

given the builders considerable human pleasure to carve. Here 
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« straw hats. 


a sto Sg : LOOKING DOWN UPON THE CITY WHICH THEY FOUNDED “ 


The Counts of Zahringen, shown in the two lower photographs, founded the city of Freiburg before the end of the eleventh century. Now their 
; carved images look down upon one of the great European centers of léarning. 
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are the Wise and Foolish Virgins, the Seven Arts, the Heaverily 
Bridegroom Mary Magdalen, and a nude figure representing 
Wantonness and a rose-crowned youth portraying Worldiness. 


The Black Forest in which Freiburg is situated is one of the. 


most delightful sections of Germany. It is a rolling and in some 
places precipitous region of woodland nearly one hundred miles 
long and frorh 20 to 40 miles wide. It is the seat in addition to 
the gnomies and elves of German folk-lore of a busy race of 
woodcutters, clock and organ makers, toy carvers, and makers of 


resorts where the Germans spend holidays in both Winter'and 
Summer, the higher hills offering exceptional opportunities for 
coasting and skiing. The woods which are forested after a sys- 
tem much more conservative than, the rash practices of American 
lumbering yield practically as much timber as they ever did al- 


Scattered over its length and breadth are many 


though considerable tracts were laid waste to meet war-time de- 
mands. Here there is an abundance of wild game such as boar, 
bear and deer. 

The net-work of narrow valleys and their fastnesses is one of 
Germany’s chief units of defense against invasion from the South, 
lying as it does to the North of Alsace in the crook of the elbow 
of the Rhine. From the tower of the Freiburg Minster one can 
see the dark slopes stretching away to the North dotted here and 
there with simple villages and here and there with the ruin or 
stillstanding bulk of castles which once were the seat of intrepid 


knights of the middle ages—those who lived when the Minster 
“gargoyles were being carved with the spirit and vigor of the 


medieval hand—with the strength which the comfort and ease 
of to-day has sapped. 


PRIESTS OF THE ANCIENT FAITH 


Yellow robed pongyis or Buddhist priests are very much in evidence in 

the streets of Rangoon. Rangoon possesses the devout soul of all Burma, 

the one country where Buddha is worshipped in sincerity and truth. A 

man must have read the Buddhist Jataka in order to touch the mystery 
of this portion of the East. 


I submit that, for most of the world’s great ports, the moment 
of keenest interest is that moment when you view one for 
the first time from the decks of your incoming steamer. Here 
is the land you set sail for, from perhaps a hundred and eighty 
meridians distance across the globe; has it for you disappoint- 
ment, or fulfillment of those expectations aroused by travel 
writers? What do you do when you first land?) How about 
hotels ? 

Out East, in present times, that latter question is the keenest 
of all. Can you get a room; not choice of rooms but a room? 
The crowding is outrageous; one begins to wonder if anywhere 
on the globe steamers and hotels are not crowded by the rest- 
less population of the world! 

Thus far you have had the serene security of the steamer, if 
from London or Marseilles for Rangoon you have come out in a 
certain liner, one of a fleet of large and comfortable boats where 
they “do you rather well, y'know” in the matter of table service 
and there are skittles and deck tennis and medicine ball to keep 
you fit during the twenty-seven day journey. You have been 
shipmates with all of Kipling’s characters; ‘“‘Stalky,” of Stalky & 
Co., who now has a mud fort perched up in the Himalayas over 
against the Khyber pass; Major Cottar, the “Brushwood Boy,” 
now grown up and on his way out to join the Prince of Wales 
aboard the Renown at Colombo; there is “Findlayson” of the 
Bridge Builders; you meet “The Gadsbys ;” you play skittles with 
Jan Chinn the Third, this time bound for the jungles of the 
Shan States instead of ‘the Satpuras....... It has been a de- 
lightful trip, the steamer being of a line which for those in the 
India and Burma service is like a family one and you have 
danced and skittled and played bridge-with the cream of colonial- 
dom—but that is over, “finish,” and you are about to land. 

All morning the steamer has been ploughing up the hot and 
glassy estuary of Rangoon River, with broad flat rice lands 
stretching endlessly on either hand; with clumps of green, out 
of which the white spires of pagodas rise, dotting the plain. 
Under the blue haze to the north lies a mighty city, masts of 
shipping and funnels of steamers bordering its quays. Back in 
its suburbs out of a hill of greenery rises that great gleaming 
golden shaft that you have come so far to see, the Golden Pagoda, 
Shwe Dagon of Rangoon. 

There is a sense of helpfulness as you view the city closer and 
the steamer drops anchor out in the roadstead. “Do you know 
a single word of Hindustani, or Burmese, or Tai? These ship- 
mates of yours all do. Hindustani is a cradle language with 
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them, learnt from ayahs brought Home from India. Can you 
call a gharry and tell the syce where you want to go? Where 
do you want to go? News has drifted around the decks that 
both the Strand and the Minto Mansions, the only two first- 
class hotels in Rangoon, are “full up.” Not a hope! The Royal, 
your next choice, is full up too. Remain two native hotels, full 
of half castes and Burmese, with an.occasional white man. You 
hear rumors of fabulous prices, forty rupees a day minimum. 
You wonder how the impression got abroad that the East was 
cheap. It is not. It is the most expensive part of the globe 
today. You are unhappy. This is a new, a totally new and 
somewhat terror inspiring world, that you are about to step 
ashore in. 

But the steamer halts not in the process of shoving you out 
of your serene nest, that big airy stateroom with electric fan and 
a big square window in place of the Atlantic porthole. The work 
of disembarking you goes right on. Polite British police and 
passport officials. No guns or weapons allowed to land. If you 
are going in for tigers you'll have to hire your rifles from the 
gunshops. And meanwhile a coolie grabs up your baggage ana 
disappears over the side with it. It is of no avail to run out, 
and shout wildly at him. He does not understand. Your bag- 
gage has gone somewhere into the terrible unknown ashore! 

It’s quite all right, your fellow passengers assure you, as every- 
one troops down the gangway into a smoky tender. The heat of 
Rangoon begins right there under her awning. This is the “cool” 
weather, you are assured. Right-O! but as you are expiring 
now there is nothing for you but to shrivel up like a spider on 
a hot shovel when the heat really does begin. Arrived at the 
Barr Street Jetty you find all the ominous rumors confirmed. 
The Strand has a man there on purpose to warn this shipload 
of passengers that the hotel is full up and a waiting list of forty- 
odd besiegeing it by radio from the B. E. I. steamer. coming up 
from Penang and Singapore. The Minto Mansions has not even 
deigned to send a man. It is full up, mostly with residents who 
have been driven out of housekeeping by the shortage of dwell- 
ings and the increase of servants’ wages. How alike we are all 
over the world! Is there anywhere where it is not crowded, not 
underhoused, not servantless except at exhorbitant wages. 

There is a rush for rooms at the Royal. The rest melt away, 
met by cars and relatives and retinues of gorgeous native ser- 
vants who bear off their baggage. They are mostly Rangoon or 
up-country residents. 
and alone, on the jetty. Runners of two half-caste hotels are 


A few bewildered tourists are left, forlorn — 
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A NATIVE MARKET OF RANGOON 


Rich in colors of silk and with rainbow hued parasols the 

_| Burmese, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Malays, Arabs, and 

the English swarm the crowded streets of this strange city, 

FY the life of which is not in its European hotels and office- 

buildings but in the subtle charm of the natives whom noth- 
ing can disturb. 


i 

|mportuning them to try it—at 
vtwenty rupees a day. Un- 
known foods, with cholera and 
plague and smallpox rife in 
Rangoon; Eastern beds, square 
‘and solid structures of teak 
jwithout springs. One girl sits 
‘erying with fear and loneliness, 
ih pathetic figure, among the 
‘remnants of the baggage. She 
was engaged to a man who was 
_to meet her from the steamer 
‘coming up from Singapore, but 
7 that B. E. I. boat has not ar- 
4 rived yet. She could not speak 
‘enough Hindustani to call a 
vghary. All alone, twelve thous- 

4 and miles from home, in this 
huge and unfamiliar Eastern 

| city, the third port of all India. 

| Luckily a girl friend who had 
succeeded in getting a room at 
the Royal drove back to carry © 
her off and share her bed with 
vher until the man should ar- 
| rive. 

As for me, an author’s busi- 
ness is to know people. I did 
not come out to Rangoon to eat 
and drink with our British 
cousins but to see Burma from 
the native side. I had had a 
delightful voyage out with Kip- 
ling’s characters ; now I wanted 
to plunge as deeply into the Burman’s home life as the limitations 
of Western thought would let me. I welcomed the native hotel, 

in spite of warnings of cholera and plague. Up on Dalhousic 

Street there was a good one and on the advice of a Burmese 
pend, born and raised in Rangoon, I hailed a gharry and drove 
there. 

A bewildering city! Blocks and blocks of handsome cut stone 
business buildings, asphalt streets, wide and shaded boulevards, 
but pish! that was nothing! You can see all that in Calcutta 
or Bombay. But, oh, the riot of color Swarming through the 
‘streets of Rangoon! The Burmese, gorgeous clouds of silks 
floating by under rainbow-hued parasols. The Hindoos them- 
selves, seemingly more prosperous here and showing it in blazes 
of color, reds, yellows, blue-and-white plaids, red - and - white 
plaids, pure whites, stunning purples, green, oranges; nothing 
subdued, everything violent; yellow robed pongyis or Buddhist 


SHWE DAGON PAGODA 


Two hundred years before 
the birth of Christ this pa- 
goda was built and deyotea 
to the hero of the Buddhist 
faith whose ascension to Nir- 
vana had taken place two 
centuries earlier still. Dur- 
ing twenty-three centuries 
the rich offerings of wor- 
shippers have accumulated 
until they are worth millions 
of dollars today. 
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priests, Chinamen in richly embroidered blues, Japs, Malays, 


Arabs; smart Englishmen, in khaki running shorts and Norfolk 


jackets, in golf stockings and white topees—for hours I just 
sat under the palms at the entrance of my native hotel and 
studied my Rangoon through opera glasses. Hundreds of ’rick- 
shaws. whirled by, prosperous Celestials, Burmese or half-caste 
Hindoos seated in them on the white lacery which protects the 
upholstering. Gharries rattled by, white men or wealthy Orien- 
tals seated within the cool shade behind their teak shutters. Cars 
purred along the asphalt, Fords, Buicks, Rolls-Royces, a dozen 
minor English makes. Tall Shik and Pathan policemen main- 
taining order at the street crossings; the Shik bearded and burly, 
with huge tan turban, a blue Norfolk jacket with stunning scar- 
let cuffs, tan breeches, black puttees. The Pathan dressed like 
him, but tall and sallow, with a weeping black mustache and a 
red cone jutting up out of his turban signifying his Mohommedan 
belief. A wretched coolie street-waterer, staggering along the 
hot asphalt, bowed down by the weight of two huge pails of 
water hung from a bamboo yoke. Bamboo spouts stick out from 
these pails, each with a saw-cut at the stopped end 
of the joint, and from these saw-cuts two fans of 
water spurt. The coolie runs and staggers along, his 
object to cover as much asphalt as possible before 
his fan spurts give out. Then refill the pails. That 
is all he does, all day long, four annas (eight cents) 
the day. 

What a creature is man! There is nothing, liter- 
ally nothing, that he won’t do 
to fill his wretched belly. From 
the savant dreaming in his 
clouds down to the water car- 
rier in the street. Tip the scales 
and drop the savant in the ditch 
—and watch him gladly water 
the streets for a handful of 
rice wherewith to satisfy his 
inexorable belly! 

I thanked God for the sight 
of every silk-clad Burmese. 
Here is the gayest and most 
philosophic people in all the 
world. In his purple silk skirt 
and orange silk headband, a 
mauve silk Chinese jacket and 
lavender silk parasol, your Bur- 
man swings along the streets 
of Rangoon grinning cynically 
at the sweating coolie and the 


WORSHIPPERS AT SHWE DAGON 


The pagoda rises out of a bower of green above a beautiful lake. 
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perspiring Englishman alike. Dozens of him turned in at the 
lobby of my hotel to enter the poolroom and play billiards, the 
sole thing that the white man has invented or achieved that he 
regards as worthy a serious man’s attention. His little lady, too, 
attracted me, easily the prettiest of Oriental girls, more frank 
and candid than the excruciatingly polite Japanese, less stolid 
than the rajput’s daughter of India, more keen-witted than the 
fascinating and cypress-slender Malay. Burma has her pictured 
to the life in the song, typically Burmese in spirit and metre: 
“Milady Flirt.” 

Rangoon maiden, 

Hair flower-laden, 

Silken rosebud, 

Skirt like sunset; 

Coat pearl milk-white 

Radiant sunlight, 

Blush-pink kerchief, 

Trailing kerchief, 

Sparks of sunshine flashed from gems. 

Dewa daughter, fair, fair; 

Rosebud fairy, ware, ware! 

Born men’s hearts to snare, snare! 


Jet eyag {2 YUNIATSS | Veal! 
wretched transla- 
tion, but to see her 
in the streets of 
Rangoon or behind 
her booth in the ba- 
zaar is to realize all 
that, in the flush and 
bloom and sparkling 
evyess Ole whery a line 
tripping trochees, 
too, are characteris- 
tic of gay Burma. 
A nation that de- 
lights in pwes 
(plays), in games, 
in music and poetry, 
in art — and hates 
work, 

Yet under it all is 
the devout soul of 
Burma, the one 
country where the 
Lord Buddha is 
worshipped in sin- 
cerity and truth. 
What of this soul, 
as I a westener en- 
deavored to study 
it? 

After a few days 
of getting acquaint- 
ed with Rangoon 
and its ways, its tis- 
ings at six. for chota 
hazri, the early 
breakfast of coffee 
and toast, its hikes 
in the cool of the 
day before sunrise 
around its beautiful . 
park of the Royal Lakes, its noon-day siesta when the heat drives 
everyone indoors to his India chair and electric fan, I stood one 
morning on the banks of the Sacred Lakes of Wingaba watching 
an act of Burmese piety which contained the religious life of the 
country in a nutshell. Back of the Lakes rose that astounding 
monument, the Reclining Buddha, a huge statue in brick and 
plaster three hundred feet along the base, a statue of the Blessed 
One in the posture in which he at last attained Nirvana, that 
heaven which we are accustomed to regard as‘ Nothingness, but 
which is in reality an abode of the blessed where dwell all the 
souls of the righteous who never need return to this earth again, 
all the dewas or spirits freed from sin, all the Buddhas which 
have gone before Gautama, a heaven very like our own in con- 
ception. 

Near me on the banks of the lake rose a gray cocoa palm trunk, 
soaring clean and nude up through the greenery of mango and 
jack-fruit crowding upon it. To its stem was fastened a small 


A BURMESE VILLAGE SCHOOL 


Attendance at school is obligatory in Burma. To-day the percentage of literacy in that 
province is higher than anywhere else in the East and higher than in the majority of 
Western nations. 
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sacrificial nosegay of flowers. A human flower, a Burmese youth} 
in gay purple silk and orange headband, in Chinese jacket 
shimmering brown silk, was prostrate before that nosega 
prayer. He did not kneel but was prone upon mother earth, 
forehead touching the ground, his closed palms extending befo 
him a tiny frangi-pani blossom hanging in his fingertips. A 
ture of utter devotion; the worshipper so humble, the Trut 
sublime and unattainable. 

As I watched him I reflected upon how utterly asunder w 
the lives of our thought. Myself a Christian, leaning with ht 
ble faite upon the belief that a gracious Christ hovered ne 
aiding with His” spirit all my feeble stumblings upward; # 
Burmese boy, fighting upward through a stern and difficult cod: 
in which all progress must come from within alone, with ni 
help save the example and precepts of the Lord Buddha. 


What was the burden of his prayers? What the thought t 
governed them? Unless a man has at least read the Bhagavad- : 
gita, the Koran, and the Buddhist Jataka, or, if you will, that airy | 
transcription of it, Arnold’s “Light of Asia,” he cannot hope to} 

comprehend any- 

thing of the East, | 

Yet with those scrip-| 

tures in my mind J 

could but in a meas 

ure grope into the 
soul of that Bur-) 
mese boy. We can) 
envisage Christian) 
prayer. Your Ror} 
manist tells Hage 
beads; your Angli- 
can repeats some. 
noble formula of. 
words; your Non- 
conformist comes at 
grips with God over 
personal needs of. 
his soul.or material 
things. Was this 

Burmese praying as 

any of these? What 

communication held 
he with the Blessed 

One, who has gone 

before so many cen> 

turies ago? 

In Burma alone 
today the teachings 
of the Buddha are. 
followed in sincerity 

and truth. Not im 

India, where but a 

scant ten million still 
idly. profess) hig 

faith; nor in Thibet, 
where priestcraft 
has perverted the 
words of Buddha to 

a mockery; nor in 

China,..where it is 

hopelessly mixed 
with the older cult of ancestor worship. But in Burma, the land 
of the gayest people in all the world, it endures, but little changed. 
A mighty force, moulding the thought life of a nation. Know- 
ing the pages of the Jataka, I could grope somewhat into the 
mind of. my Burmese boy. Attainment would be the burden of 
his prayer, as I conceived it, a breaking through the inhibitions 
of life to some one of the Eight Precepts, the Five Commands. 
“On ignorance depends kharma; on kharma depends conscious- 
ness; On consciousness depends the ego—” somewhere up that 
ladder this youth was toiling. Not very far, perhaps. Wingaba 
is the symbol of a simple and naive piety. In that lake are kept 
the sacred fish, tokens of vows representing some deliverance, 
some attainment in the long road up to Nirvana. The fish 
placed by the pious are for remembrance, and, that the devotee 
shall not forget, it is decreed that he shall return at intervals to 
look after the welfare of his fish and again flood his soul with 
memories, the deliverance, the triumph of the soul, and so be 

he 
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strengthened for further upward steps. Not half a mile from 
this place rises the golden shaft of Supreme Attainment, 
Shwe Dagon, the Golden Pagoda of Rangoon, Rising out of 
its bowers of green, it shines in the eternal sun a great golden 
shaft in the blue, dominating all Rangoon, dominating all 
Asia east of Indfa. The ‘mother of one of ‘my Burmese 
friends is one of the trustees°of Shwe Dagon. She it was who 
suggested and carried out the idea of gold plating it from the 
/top down, replacing ‘the gold leaf which has for centuries been 
/contributed by pilgrims from all over Asia. Shwe Dagon is 
valued at thirteen million dollars. The jewels, alone, in its %, rubies, 
| sapphires, diamonds, emeralds, memorials offered by the wealthier 
Burmese, by princes and emperors even, reach nearly half that 
‘sum in value. At present the gold plate reaches down eight feet 
from the ti. The rest, for three hundred and seventy- five feet to 
| the base, is gold leaf. 

| But it is not the material side of Shwe Dagon, sublimest of the 
| monuments of Buddhism as it is, great among the world’s great- 
est religious monuments, but its antiquity, the endurance of the 
faith that it represents, that is impressive to the Western mind. 
| Shwe Dagon was in existence twenty-three centuries ago. It was 
built as a humble pagoda three hundred years before Christ, two 
| centuries after the Blessed One attained Nirvana. Let us try to 
get some perspective on what these figures mean. Twenty-three 
| hundred years ago Alexander of Macedon, was a young Grecian 
prince, studying with Aristotle and dreaming of his conquests of 
India and the East which were to follow. Rome was then in a 
\tnebulous state, the city of a tribe of small and wrangling Latin 
clans. Rome was then striving to weld them all into one king- 
dom ; the Empire was to come centuries later. Since then Greece 
has crumbled to dust, its Parthenon a noble ruin;-Rome has long 
since passed into the pages of ancient history and its forum is 
. now represented by a few broken columns, its coliseum an empty 
shell. Yet today Shwe Dagon, which has seen them both rise 
and fall, has seen India conquered by the Moslem and the Eng- 
lishman, has seen mediaeval Europe’s empires pass into the limbo 
of things forgotten — Shwe Dagon still endures, untouched by 
time or man, seven times more splendid than its original humble 
self, decked with the golden offerings of man down the centur- 
ies, jewels, statues of the Buddha, tis without number, the sign 


It is a bewildering city. 


ONE OF RANGOON’ 


There are, in addition to the crowded and colorful uative districts blocks and blocks of cut stone business building. 
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HINDOOS DO RANGOON’S WORK 


Rangoon has nearly three hundred thousand imported hindoos 

because the ruling British can get no work out of the Burman, A 

gay butterfly he, interested .chiefly in plays and cockfights and 
works of piety and in the white man’s game of billiards. 


and symbol of a faith that has endured and will endure, and of 
a Teacher who numbers more followers today than Christ and 
Mohamet put together. 

Such a faith is a mighty force, something to be reckoned with 
in the world of today. That it is very much alive you have but 
to go through the length and breadth of Burma to witness. Every 
little village has its cluster of small pagodas surrounding a larger 
one. The kyaunga, monasteries of Buddhist priests; the school- 
sheds where the boys of Burma are taught, these are everywhere 
in the Land of Pagodas. The pongyis, the yellow-robed priests 
of Buddha, mould the thought life of Burma today. No Burmese 
boy is considered to be more than an animal until he has entered 
the monastery and put on the yellow robe. None are exempt. 
The minimum monastic term is three weeks. Attendance at 


SFINE BOULEVARDS 


asphalt ‘streets, wide and shaded boulevards such as may be found in any European city. 
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school also is obligatory; the percentage of literacy in Burma 
today is higher than anywhere else in the East, higher than in 
the majority of western nations. 

And what is the Burmese youth taught in these schools? 
There lies the crux of the matter. Consider our own public 
schools and you have the trend of our nation of tomorrow. The 
Burmese boy is taught to read and write, and what he first reads 
are the precepts of Buddha. The sacred writings are kept in 
long, narrow books of Talipot palm leaves, bound with board or 
leather or silver and gold covers. On the natural dry leaf, ribbed 
by nature with fine parallel lines, those curious round characters 
so familiar in the shop signs and newspapers of Rangoon are 
scribed with a steel stylus. Rubbing ink over it brings out the 
writing in an indelible black etching. Varnish of thitsi gum lac- 
quer preserves these pages forever from decay. I have seen 
Buddhist scriptures dating back two thousand years. 

What else the Burmese boy is taught in the pongyi’s schools 
besides the precepts of the Buddha—ah, that the royal governor- 
general of Burma himself would give much to know! On that 
depends the whole future of the English overlordship. 

The result? What nature of man does the unadulterated 
teaching of the Buddha produce? The question is interesting in 
the extreme, to all of us, of other faiths, other ideals of life. If 
you ask the ruling Englishman in Rangoon he will tell you that 
the Burmese, one and all, are lazy swine. No work in him! 
Rangoon has nearly three hundred thousand imported Hindoos 
because your ruling Englishman can get no work out of the 
Burmese. A gay butterfly he; mostly interested in works of 
piety, in pwes, cockfights, in the white man’s game of billiards. 

Superficially it may seem that he is a lazy dog, for your Burm- 
ese laughs alike at the perspiring white man and the sweating 
coolie. I, who know his home life, beg to differ on that matter 
of work; industrialism, in a word. It begs the question of all 
civilization. What is progress? Are we of the west ahead ot 
or behind the sophisticated eighteenth century right now? Men 
thought more and did less in those days. Among other things 
they wrote the Constitution of the United States, and did a little 
more of that kind of worth-while thinking for us. 

Now, if you believed, as a matter of course, in the doctrine of 
being born again and again, each time getting a new chance to 
perfect yourself until at last free of this world; and if you 
looked forward confidently to the arrival of another Buddha 
twenty-five hundred years hence; and if, because of this timeless 
outlook on life and its paltry affairs of the hour, you were raised 
to disdain the modern fashion of taking life too seriously,— 
would you have much sympathy with the Englishman’s doctrine 
of working like a coolie to amass a few material riches in this 
particular life span—especially if the Englishman had so arranged 
matters that the best fruits of your labor went into his own 
pocket? On the other hand, if you believed with Buddha that 
all this was dross, that charity to all, gentleness to men and 
animals alike, meditation over matters that concern the soul, good 
works, piety and kindness towards your old folks—that these 
constituted the true aims of human life—can you blame the 
Burman that he will not “work,” that is, share in the English- 
man’s enterprises ? 

The net result presents two facts. The Burmese are acknowi- 
edged the gayest and happiest people of the earth today; and 
they constitute an inert mass of humanity which the British can 
neither mould to fit in with their own ambitions nor teach to 
fight their enemies as they have the Sihks, the Pathans, the 
Ghurkas, and dozens of other native tribes under their rule. 

Now let us turn to the Englishman’s Burma. For him it is 
the Far East of India, his Land of Opportunity, even as our 
great west is still for the feet of our young men. Rangoon is 
the third port of India, a city of handsome streets, great business 
houses, the center and focus of all that commercial industry that 
is fast developing all up through the interior. Its harbor of 
Rangoon River (it is mot on the Irrawaddy) bristles with the 
masts and funnels of steamers, swarms with the red-sailed cargo 
boats of Burma, with ubiquitous small sampans looking like red, 
white, and blue swallows; here and there an occasional teal- 
carved lJaungzat, that picturesque rice craft with the billowing 
pink sails that you see depicted in posters, up from the Irrawaddy 
Delta. Commerce thrives. Natives, mostly Hindoos, swarm the 
streets of Rangoon, a riot of color, a gala of color added to, as it 
is not in Calcutta, by vivid flames of silk as some Burmese sweeps 
by under his rainbow-hued parasol. The asphalt business blocks 
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are a jam of gharries, *jinrickshaws, the Englishman’s cars. 1 
Sihk and Pathan police, the former, in smart blue Norfolk j 
with scarlet cuffs, with great brown turban, in khaki m 
breeches and black puttees, mount guard at the busy street cro: 
ings. The Sihk you can tell by his beard, the Pathan by] 
sallow, swarthy, clean-shaven face, with weeping black must 
ios and a red cone in his turban signifying his Mahommed 
belief. 

In Rangoon you do not ride in ’rickshaws, (though I did) 
cause they are patronized mostly by half-castes and Bur 
and are frequently run down by the white sahib’s numerous ca 
You do not go out at night on the river in sampans because” 
pirate who rows you is quite likely to cut your throat, alone 
on that black and racing torrent. But I did. I considered 
principal risk the mud-laden current, for no swimmer can 1 
in it; but I wanted to see Rangoon at night, to watch the electr, 
come on, outlining Shwe Dagon and the Sule Pagoda. I pro 
posed that they top off Shwe Dagon with an arc light at the pe 
of the spire of its ti—if we are to have modern electrics at 
on that venerable pile! Its outline looks unduly truncated, 
night, at present. j 

In Rangoon you cannot enter-any pagoda, monastery or tem- | 
ple without taking off your shoes and stockings and going bare- } 
foot, at present nor in the future, if the Buddhists are to have | 
their way, and they will. Some friends from Chicago were | 
visiting Rangoon with me at the time, and they were much dis- 
appointed at not being able to see Shwe Dagon from its platform 
because of this ruling. The lady in the party was determined, 
to do it, but we dissuaded her. Not simply due reverance should 
be paid to another people’s religion by the act of discarding shoes 
in sacred places, but because it is hard enough for the English’ 
now to maintain their hold on the country. Each new request 
acceded to is that much less authority remaining to them; the’ 4 
only answer for the white race is to stay out of the shrines 
altogether. Following their invariable custom of not interfering! | 
with native religious matters, the English have conceded this 
point in the matter of the white man going barefoot into places | 
so sacred to the Burmese that none of their own people may 
wear sandals. If, because of fear of leprosy or pride of race,) 
we feel that we must go shod or not at all, our only recourse is | 
to stay out. = 1 

But it is industrial Rangoon that concerns the Englishman. 
Rice, oil and teak; producing, transporting and shipping them, 
are his affair. Your Burman is much attached to his land, and 
never sells it if he can help it. From his lands come the bulk 
of the rice, a hired coolie doing most of the work of planting, — 
raising and harvesting it. ‘Why do the barking, when you have — 
a yellow dog?” he quotes, as he sits by to superintend and enjoy 
life, his income from the rice diminished only by a fraction be- — 
cause of his coolie’s wage. He, too, superintends its transpor- — 
tation, and in due time, with help of the wind in his pink sails ~ 
and the labor of the sweating coolie at the oars, it arrives in his ~ 
laungzat at the rice mills opposite Rangoon. From there on it~ 
is the Englishman’s property and care. 

Oil and teak are gifts of nature. The immense fields of Yen- 
angyoung bristle with oil derricks, mainly under the care of 
imported Americans and manned by the ubiquitous coolie. Teak 
is now third in the list of exports, and most of it comes from 
the upper Irrawaddy and the Salween in the eastern Shan States. 
As my own work took me mostly into the jungles I saw much 
teak, perhaps the most gorgeously Oriental and characteristic 
operations being those of the Burma Corporation on ‘the Nam 
Hong, where the huge teak logs are hauled up a roll-way over a 
mountain by elephants walking around a windlass, transported 
across the mountain (Pone.An) plateau by elephants hauling 
gindakes or log gun-carriages, and then shoved and butted by the 
elephants into the world’s greatest lumber chute, where the log 
roars down like an express train, smoking with the friction, to 
plunge into the Nam Hong again. There Shan lumber jacks 
guide it to the Salween, to be rafted and floated two hundred 
miles down to Moulmein. And why this over-the-mountain 
stunt? Simply because the Nam Hong chooses to flow through 
a huge limestone cave in the bowels of Pone An, a cave a hun- 
dred and fifty feet to the roof but so tortuous that no scheme 
of blasting will straighten it so that a teak log can be floated 
through. It is a wild country, reeking with tigers and leopards. 
One of the latter put his paw under the Assistant Manager’s 
tent (aet 22) one night and snatched his dog out from under 
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A BURMESE FAMILY 


The Burmese are the gayest 
and most philosophic people 
in the world. In his purple 
striped skirt and gay silk 
Chinese jacket, perhaps with 
a lavender silk parasol, the 
Burman swings along, grin- 
ning pleasantly. at the sweat- 
ing coolie and the perspiring 
Englishman 
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jhis bed! Back of the teak 
stand over a hundred million 
\pyngado trees awaiting the 
. railroad to become available 
for furniture wood. While the 
teak, if girdled four years be- 
fore felling, will float, by no 
| such scheme can the hard red 
_ironwood or pyngado be made 
‘to do so. It will rival mahog- 
/ any as a furniture wood, some 
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day, and like teak it has the Bae 00 


For the traveler, even though 


“great advantage, out East, of 
being immune to white ants. 


‘Still back of that on the lum= 


ber list are pynma, padauk, in, 
thitsi from which the famous 
Burmese lacquer is had, all 
magnificent lumber trees only 


it be the “cool” season when 
he arrives, the heat of Ran- 
goon begins as soon as he 
leaves the steamer. His dis- 
comfort is not lessened by 
the inevitable disappearance 
of some unknown coolie with 
all his luggage. 


awaiting railroad development 
to make them useful to man. 
The land of boundless opportunity, Burma! Camphor, too, is 
now being successfully grown, in a vast estate near Taung-gyi in 
upper Burma. It grows to a splendid tree, so that years must 
elapse before the gum becomes available, but the significance of 
that experiment is obvious when one considers the future possi- 
bilities of Burma. 


Just now Rangoon is “rubber mad” to quote a cynical Burmese - 


friend of mine. North of the city for miles are huge plantations 
of spindly young trees that only need about.six years of growth 
to be pouring cheap rubber by the ton into the world’s markets. 

Even the rice lands are now being planted to it—a matter of 
sardonic regret to my Burmese friend, whose whole life is rice 
and cattle. 

After rubber come cutch dye, cotton, jewels, jade, opium, betel 
nut, bamboo, lacquer work. Except for the internal export into 
China and Siam, Rangoon is the heart and center of all this. Here 
the white man takes hold of and develops these native possibili- 

ties ; his young men swarm in the interior attending to production, 

his older hands manage the export of it, the cargo boats and 
steamers, the giving it out.to the world at large. That, in brief, is 
the Englishman’s side of Burma. : 


— 
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Here we have a huge country, teeming with boundless natural 
resources which the Englishman is keen to develop; and here we 
have a large and inert Burmese population steeped in the tradi- 
tions and teachings of Buddha, content to live as their fathers be- 
fore them, a gay life of mixed pious endeavor and the lure of the 
pwe or play. The little and fascinating Burmese woman attends 
to what business her lord sees fit to transact; the wretched coolie, 
for his four annas the day, does the labor for him that the stub- 
born earth requires shall be done. To the Burman all this vigor- 
ous tub-thumping of the white man about developing his country 
is so much tosh, to be grinned at indulgently, but by no means to 
be taken seriously as a worthy object in life. What does Young 
Burma give as its own answer to this opposition of wills—that 
question that the governor-general himself would like to have un- 
derstood? Anincident may illustrate. I myself found the Briton in 
Burma a fine chap, an energetic, hopeful and likeable chap. The 
scientists of Rangoon treated me like a prince; the Forest Service 
men, from Mr. Hapgood down, went out of their way to help me. 
And politically my name was an open sesame, for throughout 
India to this day Warren Hastings is revered as the best and 
greatest governor-general she ever had. Naturally I had a good 
word to say for the Briton among the Burmese. A young Burman 
friend heard me out, a snarl of anger growing on his lip: “Yah!” 
he gritted. “They’re a stuck-up lot! Some day they will all be 
back in the sea whence they came—TI hate them!” 

I forbore to point out the hu- 
miliating fact that the Burman 
has been tried and found want- 
ing in the one supreme require- 
ment of civilization—arms. 
North of him and east of him 
live the fighting Shans, Wa, 
Karens, Kachins, and back of 
them are the warlike millions of 
Thibet and Yiinnan. How long 
would he last if the English 
power were to withdraw from 
Burma today? 

And England seems to have 
no intention of getting out. This 
desire of Young Burma to grasp 
the reins of government is not 
very different from that of 
Gandhi and his Nationalist Par- 
ty’s policy in India—it will not 
stand the cold test of the sword. 


A SHOP IN THE NATIVE MARKET 


On arrival in Rangoon you may find all the hotels full of the city’s 
first families who have given up housekeeping on the strength of 
the tremendous expense of it. 
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THE HEART OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


The Romance of Old Illinois—The Wabash and the Prairte—C hicago, Abattoir and Art 
Center—A Phoenix Among Cities—From Hunting Camp to Metropolis in a Century 


(From “Seeing The Middle West”) 


By Joun T. Faris 


Ca, by the Spanish, occupied by the French, conquered: 


successively by the English and the Americans:. this is a 
brief statement of the wonderful history of Illinois. The story 
of the American occupation may be told with like brevity: made 
a county of. Virginia in 1778; ceded by Virginia to the nation in 
1784; a part of the Northwest Territory in 1787, and of Indiana 


Territory in 1800; organized in 1807 as Illinois Territory, bounded’ 
on the north by Canada; finally made. a state in 1818. But what 


romance lies back of the facts so quickly stated! ee 
For Illinois romance began early, when Marquette and Joliet 
and LaSalle and Tonti and Allouez and Hennepin came down 
from the north and found entrance to the waters that led to the 
Mississippi from Lake Michigan either by way of the Despldines 
River, or by way of the St. Joseph River and the Kashaskia River 
to the Illinois River. Other adventurers went from Lake. Erie 


by way of the Maumee River to the Wabash River, and then 
Among 


skirted the eastern border of what was to be Illinois. 
those first - comers 
were the Frenchmen 
who founded the 
post at Vincennes 
on the Wabash, 
holding it until the 
British took control 
there. And at length 
the British had to 
yield possession to 
the doughty George . 
Rogers Clark, whose 
Ine,t. One ae-byaenO 
marched from the 
Ohio to the Missis- 
sippi, then across 
the waste—much of 
it a watery waste— 
to the Wabash. The 
record of their prog- 
ress through the 
flood - waters that 
stretched for many 
miles west of the 
Wabash is an epic 
that belongs first to 
Illinois, then to the 
nation. 

Other early visit- 
ors saw under more 
favorable conditions 
the country through 
which Clark passed. 
Fifteen years after 
his progress to the 
Wabash, a French- 
man said: “The Province of the Illinois is, perhaps, the only 
spot respecting which travellers have given 16 exaggerated ac- 
count. It is superior to any description which has been made 
for local beauty, fertility, climate, and the means of every kind 
which nature has lavished upon it for the facility of commerce.” 

Followed many Frenchmen who agreed that his description of 
the prairie country of Illinois was not overdrawn. One of these, 
Elias Pym Fordham, Englishman, laid out Albion, now the 
county-seat of Edwards County, Illinois, and wrote to friends at 
home that they should come to the Long Prairie and the Bompas 
Prairie, where both beauty and fertility awaited them. 

Albion soon found neighbors—for instance, Mt. Carmel, the 
town on the bluffs overlooking the.tree-embowered Wabash from 
which, in the days of overflow, it is easy to gain an idea of the 
difficulties George Rogers Clark had to overcome; and Olney, to 
the northwest, where Dr. Robert Ridgway, the ornithologist, has 
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MICHIGAN AVENUE—ALONG CHICAGO’S LAKEFRONT 


Where, only a scant hundred years ago, a single blockhouse held the white man’s frontier 

against the Indians, there now runs a beautiful avenue worthy to compare with the 

finest section of any city which can boast a heritage of centuries of civilized existence. 
On the right is The Chicago Art Institute. 


set apart, in Bird Haven, -both*a. refdge for the birds and) 
perenr’:] museum of’ the Wabash Valley trees, considered 
compv.ent authorities to be “the most remarkable aggregation 
trees in the, North,l'emperate Zone.” Met 
| Between Olneyand=the Wabash River, and then north for ; 
short distance, the very limited “oil region of Illinois is mar 
by the unmistakable derricks arid storage tanks, while still farthe 
north the landscape*isdetted by some of the state’s hundreds o 
soft coal mines which’are found in half of the one hundred 
two counties. For ten per cent. of the coal mined in the Unit 
States comes from Illinois—and the United States has more coal 
than all the rest of the world! Sometimes, as near Danville, the 
coal ig so. close to the surface that it is ofly neéessary to remove 
a bit of earth before stripping the coalas from an open quarry. |) 
Open-coal mines like these may be seen»on the three branches of | 
the Vermilion River which come together in and riear Danville, — 
flowing in decided depressions *that give Variety tothe boundless — 
= prairie. These tree: 
bordered valleys are - 
beauty-spots to-day, 
as they were in the jj 
days of the Indians, — 
who used to hunt on 
the site of Danville, © 
coming there over — 
the narrow paths — 
that led from allg 
points, like the 
spokes of a wheel. i 
Westward the , 
prairie stretches to- | 
ward the Mississip- — 
pi, crossed by in- 
numerable highways — 
that are as accurate- 
ly placed as the sides 
. of the squares on a 

checkerboard, © 
marked every few | 
miles by a railroad — 
crossing, leading to — 
grain - elevator vil- 
lages, or to “more® 
ambitious towns 
built about a central 
square with its 
county court - house, 
the shrine to which 
the surrounding — 
stores and churches | 
seem to be paying 
homage. 

The prairie ex- 7 
tends northward to Lake Michigan, on whose shore Chicago has — 
its seat. That this City of Superlatives belongs to Illinois rather 
than to Wisconsin is due, in part at least, to the delegate from 
Illinois in Congress who was instrumental in having the boun- 
daries of the proposed new state so amended as to include sixty 
miles of the shore of Lake Michigan, including the site of Chicago 
as well as the coveted lead mines of Galena. 

One of the earliest visitors to the vicinity of Chicago was 
Allouez, who, in 1670, told.of an attack by the Iroquois on In- 
dians resident “at the foot of the Lake of the Illinoues, which is 
called Michiganing.” In 1673 Joliet spoke of the “Portage of 
Checagau.” Marquette spent the winter of 1674-1675 “two 
leagues up the river,” because enemies prevented his continuing 
the journey to the Illinois. The Franquelin map of 1684 gave 
the name of the river as Che-ke-gon. There, it is said, LaSalle 
had a stockade as early as 1683, while in 1698 the French estab- 
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‘tream, and was 
“J¢cupied until 
‘August 4, 1812, 
vhen the Indians, 
‘rom their hiding- 


families and killed 
them. The fort 
was rebuilt in 


moved, and the 
‘site marked by a tablet on the 
building close to the south ap- 
‘proach to the Rush Street 
bridge. 
_ Nine years after the massa- 
‘cre three thousand Indians, 
gathered by the riverside, sold 
to the Government five million 
acres of land in Michigan and 
/ Illinois, including the site of 
Chicago, for five thousand dol- 
lars! The first houses were 
built in 1833, and the same 
year an optimistic citizen, after 
| watching the. erection of the 
government pier, said: “If the 
_pier now building should be a 
“permanent one, and the harbor 
‘become a safe one, Chicago 
_ will undoubtedly grow as rap- 
idly as any of the western vil- 
_ Tages.” 


To-day the visitor to this d 


_ growing village is deposited on 
the edge of the contracted Loop 
District, the business center of 
a city of three million people— 
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ness establishments, forget to go beyond the eastern 
boundary of the Loop to Michigan Avenue. Thus they 
fail to see what is, in the opinion of many, one of Chi- 
cago’s most stupendous spectacles—a boulevard where 
the automobiles throng as on Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. On one side are many squares of great buildings 
whose varied facades are an artistic study, while on the 
eastern side is Grant Park—“the frontispiece of Chi- 
cago.”~ It leads to the lake, as it was won from the 
lake. This open space is the site of the Art Institute 
among other beautifying features which carry out the 
thoughts of Daniel H. Burnham, the artistic dreamer, 


to whom so many of America’s cities owe a debt greater 
than can be told. 


To the north of the Loop is another sight that should 


A CENTER OF MID-AMERICAN CULTURE 


This beautiful parkway was the famous “Midway” or amuse- 
ment section of the World’s Fair of 1893. It is now flanked 
by the gothic buildings of the great University of Chicago. 


A SURVIVAL OF 
THE WORLD’S 
FAIR 


The Field Colum- 
bian Museum, one of 
the exhibition halls 
of the Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 
now housing one of 
the finest nature 
exhibits in the 
world, stands in the 
midst of _ beautiful 
Jackson Park, a link 
in the splendid park 
and playground sys- 
tem of the Windy 
City. 


THE INLAND SEA AT CHICAGO’S DOORSTEP 


Few large cities have as much natural advantage in their layout as Chicago has in its nearness to the 


vast waters of Lake Michigan. 


The lake is not only a point of beauty to be lined with parks and fine 


homes, but makes of this great city, a thousand miles from tide water, an important and influential port. 


‘- 


so named because the elevated roads from the South Side, the 
_ West Side, and the North Side run a merry race around the four 
sides as they transfer their passengers. Down below the streets 


f business traffic. 


s 


ate so crowded by the cheerful residents and their friends that 
is has been necessary to build subways to relieve the congestion 


Sometimes visitors, attracted by the crowds and the great busi- 


not be missed—South Water Street, where fruits and vegetables 
and poultry are sent by tens of thousands of farms for distribu- 
tion to the city’s millions. There is nothing anywhere just like 
this outdoor-indoor market. 

Within the Loop the cross streets are named for the early 
presidents, while the north and south streets are named for var- 
ious reasons. Dearborn Street tells of the pioneer fort, while 
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Clark Street is the monument to the brave George Rogers Clark, 
who won the Northwest. This statement would be questioned 
by a countryman in Scotland to whom the author once talked. 
“You know Chicago? Then you know my street,” he said, sim- 
ply. “I have a brother out there of whom the people think so 
much that they wished to name a street after him. He is modest, 
though, and he asked them to name the street for his brother in 
Scotland. That’s me—Sammy Clark. He says they have my 
name on the lamp-posts—S. Clark Street. You’ve been on my 
street, haven’t you?” 

Most of the streets of the Loop District cross the river, either 
on the north or the west, on one of the numerous bridges that 
add variety to life for the man who is rushing to keep an engage- 
ment. In summer, when he is a square or two away he is almost 
sure to hear the clang, clang of the bell on the bridge that tells 
of the stealthy approach of the tiny tug that has in tow a great 
leviathan of the lakes, carrying ore, or grain, or lumber. And 
before he can reach the dingy structure the traffic has paused, 
the bridge has begun to move, and he is river-bound. Down be- 
low is the little tug, while straining at the hawser is the freighter 
which reaches back perhaps under the lifted bascule bridge a 
square distant, while the bridge two squares away has just been 
restored to traffic. 

The tale of Chicago for the sightseer is long. He comes away 
with visions of wonderful boulevards like the Lake Shore Drive, 
and of parks—five thousand acres of them—in all sections of the 
city, from Lincoln Park on the North Side to Jackson Park on 
the South Side, transformed by the genius of the planners of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893. From Jackson Park to 
Washington Park leads the old Midway, amusement avenue of 
the World’s Fair, which is in process of being beautified accord- 
ing to the plan of Lorado Taft. His Fountain of Time at the 
west end of the avenue is an artistic triumph. 

But parks do not satisfy Chicago. The city wanted Forest 
Reserves and she has them. The eighteen thousand acres at first 
provided are only a start—the wise leaders of the people have 
their eye on fifty thousand acres of woodland which will provide 
marvellous recreative opportunities for the city’s millions. 

It is like Chicago to want more parks and more Forest Re- 
serves, for she wants more of everything good she has, and she 
proposes to get it. Not satisfied with the harbor afforded by the 
Chicago River and its branches, she has a second harbor, to the 
south, Calumet River, over the line in Indiana, which is used by 
more than half of the tonnage that feeds the city’s commerce. 
Nor has she been content with a single railroad belt line to inter- 
sect all the roads entering the city and facilitate transfers of cars 
and whole trainloads without coming into the city. There are 
now fourteen hundred miles of track in the various belt lines— 
one-third of the belt line mileage of the United States. The 


A LIFT BRIDGE ON THE CHICAGO RIVER 


Outer Belt Line 
runs from 
Waukegan, 
thirty-five miles 
north, on the 
Jake, just above 
the Great Lakes 
Training Sta- 
tion, down to 
J oltetsof the 
steel mills, and 
on to Gary, the 
wonder steel 
city of Indiana. 
-A trip over this 
outer > line, 
through the 
generous out- 
skirts of Chi- 
cago, across the 
numerous rail- 
roads that are 
the city’s arter- 
des, gives a 
‘splendid finish- 
ing touch to the 
study of the 
greatness of the 
‘city that in fifty 
-years has risen 
‘from the ashes 
of the most dis- 
astrous fire in 
modern history. 

The hunger 
for improved 
travel facilities 
‘for the Chicago 
‘region dates far 
-back of the set- 
tlement of the 
Chit Wor dea G 
‘French explor- 
ers, noting that 


IN THE LOOP 


The famous “Loop” is the business center 
of a city of three million people. Here the 
elevated lines from North and South and if 
West pour their throngs and here the life 
and activity of the Middle West is cen- 
tered. Eastward lies Grant Park and the 
Lake from which it was reclaimed. 


in time of flood the waters of Lake Michigan passed over the | 
brief portage to the headwaters of the Desplaines River, began | 


to dream of an artificial waterway to the Mississippi, usable at_ 
In 1673 Joliet spoke of the possibility of cutting a 
canal half a league long from the Lake of Illinois to a tributary 


all seasons. 
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One of the things which give Chicago its immense importance as a i i 
tu L E ; port is the fact of its 
accessibility through the Chicago River and tributary canals to the Mississippi and the. great 


valley which drains into the gulf of Mexico. 


of the St. Louis River, his name for the | 
Desplaines. In 1808 Albert Gallatin pro- 
posed to Congress a ship canal across: 
the same portage. But not until 1858” 
was the Illinois and Michigan Canal, one | 
hundred miles long, opened by the state 
from the South Branch of the Chicago 
River to the Illinois River at Peru and 
La Salle. The cost was only $6,500,000, 
yet the estimate was made in 1885 that 
this primitive structure had saved the | 
people of the state $180,000,000 in freight — 
charges. | ; 
In 1900 Chicago completed her task 
of paralleling the first twenty-eight miles © 
of the canal by the Drainage Canal, 
which was to carry the city’s waste to the ~ 
Desplaines and the Illinois. Incidentally, 
this waterway gives an opportunity, un- — 
known to most vacation-seekers, for a 1 
{ 
: 


| 


leisurely, intimate journey into the heart 
of Illinois. A delightful book, “The Log 
of the Easy Way,” has been written by a 
Chicago newspaper man who bought a 
house-boat for one hundred ‘dollars — 
this was many years ago!—and went 
along the canal in the wake of a towing 
steamer, on his honeymoon trip, so mak- 
ing suddenly a state that had been to him 


’ 


jnly a government and a map” his estate and birthright. Trav- 
_Jlers by the several railroads may pass along its banks through 
 Jhat geologists know as the Chicago Outlet, a broad, deep valley, 
joded by the escaping waters of Lake Chicago, the placid lake 
at was the ancestor of Lake Michigan. Although the new 
Jinal is large enough for the passage of great lake freighters, 
“Jere is practically no traffic, though there is an income from the 
jjeat water-power developed at the Lockport terminus. 

1 Chicago dreams of the day when the Drainage Canal will be 
42 important link in the Lakes-to-the-Gulf sixteen-foot waterway 
‘i which it is hoped to accommodate enormous traffic. 


a 


J alle county. Even in the days of the Indians the valley there 
Jas remarkable for its productiveness, and there were along the 
(ream many Indian villages. 
) In 1679 LaSalle wondered at the many habitations — empty 
hen, because the Indians were absent on their fall hunting ex- 
‘iedition. He wondered also at Buffalo Rock, which towers 
‘ibove the river on the right. With him was Tonti, “the Man 
‘vith the Iron Hand.” 
| Below Buffalo Rock, the explorer found the site of modern 
/Jtica. There—at the Indian town Kaskaskia, predecessor of the 
settlement of the same name on the Mississippi River—Marquette 
onducted the Mission of the Immaculate Conception. 
) But the vicinity of Utica is more famous because of the tower- 
Jing Starved Rock—at first known as the Rock of St. Louis—the 
‘lofty, precipitous, tree-clad eminence overlooking the river and 
ithe modern town, that has been compared to the rocks on which 
‘stand Stirling Castle and Edinburgh Castle. This was a famous 
‘Indian stronghold; from it radiated native trails in many direc- 
‘tions. There, in 1682, LaSalle began the building of a palisaded 
|fort that was to be the centre of the western fur trade and of the 
French power in the Mississippi Valley. 
But evil days followed LaSalle; he was recalled to France on 
charges of disloyalty. In his absence the Iroquois laid seige to 
the Rock in 1683, but were compelled to withdraw. In 1684 
|Tonti became commander of this farthest frontier of the French 
‘power. There he waited in vain for the return of his leader, who 
had lost his life during an expedition to the region bordering on 
‘the Gulf of Mexico. There he welcomed the survivors of the 
‘ill-fated party, and later dealt with the savages, until, in 1698, 
came the order from the King of France that the Rock, together 
| with other outposts on the lakes and beyond, be abandoned. The 
story of those fourteen years in the fortress in the wilderness is 
‘one of the glorious romances of American history. 
Not until 1769 did the eminence receive the name it now bears. 
Then Pontiac, Ottawa’s chieftain, was killed by an Indian. In 
revenge the Ottawas and the Pottawattomies vowed to extermin- 
ate the Illinois. At length they succeeded in destroying all but 

a few of the doomed savages. These fled for refuge to the Rock 
where LaSalle and Tonti had ruled. For a time the Illinois suc- 
ceeded in keeping their enemies at bay, but the day came when 
the watchful beseigers, discovering the thongs by which they 
raised water from the river, made impossible the securing of fur- 
ther supplies. But the heroes would not yield. Finally all were 
dead, and their bones were found, long afterward, on the summit 
of Starved Rock. 

By act of the Illinois Legislature, nine hundred acres, including 
the Rock, have been set apart as one of the numerous State 
Parks reserved for the people. For five miles along the river the 
reservation extends, including canyons, waterfalls, glens, and 
rock formations innumerable. 
dially to Illinois’ best. 

‘Beyond Starved Rock, LaSalle and Peru,-the twin cities, built 
on picturesque hillsides, afford easy access to numerous great 
sandstone cliffs, verdure-clad, which are characteristic of this 
whole region. And just beyond the river sweeps to the south- 
ward, through some of the most fertile lands in Illinois, until it 
widens into Peoria Lake, a body of water eighteen miles long, 
almost without current, studded by islands, surrounded by cliffs 
some of which rise from one to two hundred feet high, and by 

farm lands that are the wonder of a state famed for its rich soil. 

Somewhere in the vicinity of the lake was the site of LaSalle’s 

Fort Créve Coeur, the Fort of the Broken Heart, which told of 

his sorrow for many disasters, including the tragic loss of the 

Griffin, first vessel on the Great Lakes. 


There visitors are welcomed cor- ° 
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The lake is really two, separated by a strait. On this strait, in 
1765, there was a prosperous trading town named Le Pé, which 
was later transferred to the present site of Peoria, the city that 
became the great railroad centre of the section because of the 
advantageous crossing to its site along the terrace by the river 
and up the pleasant bluffs. 

For the remainder of the two hundred and seventy-eight miles 
of the river’s course from the Desplaines to the Mississippi it 
flows through historic country, past curious mounds and other 
relics of the days when this was a favorite highway of the 
Indians. 

Along the stream are towns beautiful for situation, and near 
by are inland towns and cities known to fame. Capital of a 
county bordering on the river is Jacksonville, where the first 
college building, erected in 1829, is still in use. ~Once it was 
said of the town, “If you see them building anything in Jackson- 
ville, you may know it is either a church or a schoolhouse.” 

In the next county is Springfield, capital of the state, and so 
successor of Kaskaskia and Vandalia. Springfield takes pride in 
its Capitol building, but its chief pride is that it was from there 
the nation called Abraham Lincoln to the President’s chair. The 
Lincoln homestead and the Lincoln monument are visible mem- 
orials of the great President whose early life made this entire 
region famous. At Old Salem, on the Sangamon River — the 
stream that Lincoln when a candidate for the Legislature prom- 
ised to have made navigable—the state has set aside a park to 
mark the place where the rail-splitter kept store. At Lincoln, 
near the headwaters of the Sangamon, is preserved the old build- 
ing in which Lincoln the lawyer pleaded more than once. At 
Decatur, in the next county, a tablet in Lincoln Square marks the 
spot where, in 1830, the youth Abraham paused beside his ox- 
wagon when on the way from Indiana to his first home in Illinois. 
In Alton, to the south, was held one of the series of Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. 

The Illinois River country was familiar ground to Lincoln. In 
1832, at the head of the company which had chosen him captain, 
he went up the valley to Rock River, where the men were to give 
help in the conflict with Black Hawk. The company had no 
part in the conflict, but they were once close to Oregon, the town 
where Lorado Taft has erected, on a sightly bluff, the gigantic 
concrete figure of Black Hawk that is looked on as one of the 
marvels of the sculptor’s art. 

At Oregon, after leaving his company, which had been dis- 
banded —though the Captain re-enlisted —he was within thirty 
miles of Freeport, which, twenty-nine years later, was chosen for 
the northern limit of the historic debating tour with Stephen A. 
Douglas, as Jonesboro was the southern limit. 

Jonesboro is far down toward Cairo, in that most attractive 
portion of Southern Illinois called Egypt, the land of strawberries 
and apples and peaches, of green hills and winding roads, of 
monumental rocks and streams that-stir the blood of those who 
follow their windings back into the secret valleys. Here, in the 
land of the Ozark extension into Illinois, there is perennial de- 
light for those who find their pleasure in going where nature is 
generous with her varied gifts. 

In the upper portion of the rather indefinitely bounded Egypt 
the slopes of the Ozark Plateau are far from pronounced; the 
change from the seemingly endless stretch of level prairies to the 
hills is almost imperceptible. At first there is here and there a 
gentle dip in the surface, then a more pronounced slope, down, 
up again, like a dimple in the rounded cheek of a babe; then an 
actual hill where, in winter, a boy will deign to coast for lack of 
something better; then a few real hills of the sort that make the 
weary farmer groan as he toils homeward at the close of the 
long summer afternoon; finally summits and valleys crowding 
so close together that there is a vast difference between an air- 
line distance connecting two points and the road that clings to 
the variations of the surface. Now come the rocky glens of 
Makanda, the inviting precipices of the Alto Pass region, and 
finally the eminences that make the location of Anna and Jones- 
boro so satisfying—the chain of hills that separate the plateau 
from the fertile overflow lands of the Mississippi Bottoms. 

Through these bounding hills the roads which seek the river 
make their way by cuts like that in Dug Hill, in Union County. 
This particular cut has filled with awe thousands of boys to 
whose inexperience it seemed an engineering triumph. But when 
they ventured farther from home, and saw the passage cut for 
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the railroad.through Tunnell Hill, in Johnson County—where the 
Ozark Ridge is crossed by the longest tunnel in Illinois—they are 
prepared for the marvels of other states. As the years pass, 
while they may be compelled to own that these outside wonders 
are notable, they are apt to insist, however illogically, that noth- 
ing can be compared to the scenic glories of the Egypt country. 

And those who go as. strangers to the country of the Ozark 
Plateau will not find it a difficult matter to understand their loyal 
enthusiasm. , . 

The foregoing article is reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lishers, J. B. Lippincott and Co., from the latest of. Dr. Faris’ 
beautiful books of regional description of the United States, 
“Seeing the, Middle West.” Dr, Faris’ intimate knowledge of the 
entire country is barely — 
second in importance to 
the graphic ease of his 
descriptions. Of course in 
a work covering such an 
expanse of territory, it is 
difficult to give much of 
the genialty of personal 
experience, but the author 
of “Seeing the Middle 
West” contrives none the 
less to make vivid and in- 
teresting a part of our 
country of which all but 
those who inhabit it are 
apt to think rather drear- 
ily. 

Properly speaking the 
Middle West is all that 
vast terriery comprised 
within the area measured 
off on the North and South 
by Minnesota and Okla- 
homa and on the East and 
West by Ohio and Iowa. 


MODERN TRANSPORTATION IN CHICAGO 


TRAVE 


where they guided their canoes; within sight of Starved Ro 
stronghold of LaSalle and Tonti in the days before William Per 
came to Philadelphia; in regions where Abraham Lincoln ha 
his first military experience when in pursuit of Black Hawk. | 
say nothing of the beauty, of the rolling prairies, the pleasin 
forests, the ever changing landscape that makes Northern. 
nois so delightful! Nae + ea 

“The sleepy traveller would have sympathized with the r 
dent of Indiana who, when reviewing his summer journeyin 
for fifteen years, told breathlessly of eight years of wanderi 
in the British Isles and the Continent of Europe. ‘How abo 
your own country?’ he was asked. ‘Oh, we didn’t think it wo 
while to travel at home, though we were compelled to be co 
tent here during the W 
and for several ye 
afterward. Soon, thou 
we can go back to our b 
loved Europe.’ And 
‘knew nothing of some 
the wonderful beau 
spots in Michigan, W: 
consin, Minnesota, a 
even in his own state! 4 

“What surprises those 
states, and other states ir 
the Middle West, have in 
reserve for those who ha 
passed them by for for-— 
eign lands or for other 
parts of their own land! 
History and Nature com-=— 
bine to make remarkabl 
the section of the United 
States most peopled by the } 
Indians, who had a fash- | 
ion of choosing the best | 
bits of the continent. A | 
student of Indian life calls 


This includes the states of 
North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 


The astonishing growth of Chicago out of the ashes of the most disastrous 

fire in modern times to a city of three million in fifty years time has brought 

with it many serious problems of transportation. ‘The motor bus, as in New 

York, has helped to solve thé problem for those who live off the main ele- 
vated or subway lines. 


attention to the fact that 
eight of the fourteen states” 
whose territory was most_ 
thickly inhabited by the 


Oklahoma, Missouri, Ar- 

kansas, Illinois, Michigan, 

Indiana and Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee belonging to the 
South. How little is known and thought, in the East, of these 
great and enormously productive territories, without which the 
nation as it exists to-day could certainly not endure, is very well 
illustrated by the significant comment contained in Dr. Faris’ pre- 
face. He says, speaking of a trip taken through the Middle 
West: 

“As the train drew out of Chicago, a man in the parlor-car 
settled himself for a nap. ‘If you are wise, you, too, will sleep,’ 
he said to his companion. ‘Not one thing to see until we come 
to the Mississippi River. Then for another long rest.’ 

“Yet the train was to take him through country which the 
French explorers and adventurers made historic when -they 
passed to the Mississippi; along the stretches of the Illinois River, 


primitive Americans are — 
in the Middle West, and 
that seven of these eight are to-day among the most populous 
states of the Union. ; 
“Special interest attaches to this rich, beautiful land —whose ~ 
enormous resources have not yet been measured—hbecause it is 
such a distinct historical unit. As Hinsdale has pointed out in ~ 
‘The Old Northwest:’ ‘It was first discovered and colonized by — 
the French. It was the occasion of the struggle for dominion ~ 
between France and England in North America. It was the ~ 
theatre of one of the most brilliant military exploits of the Revo-~ 
lution. The disposition to be made of it at the close of the Revo- 
lution was one of the most difficult questions settled at Paris in 
1783. “And it was in the heart of this land, whose history lives 


again for the traveller, that the man in the parlor-car thought 
there was nothing worth seeing!” 


' The Chicago Zoological Gardens are world famous, 
metropolis can boast—five thousand acres in all secti 


but they are a very small part of the five thousand acres of park land which the inland wh 
ons of the city from Lincoln Park on the North Side to Jackson Park on the South Side. 


THE GREATEST ATTRACTION OF A GREAT PARK SYSTEM 
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HERE’S a long, long trail a-winding” through the recesses 
_ Jt of Arizona’s colorful mountains between Globe and Phoenix 
,. #it is as alluring to the sight as the sentiment of the beautiful 
_ Hilad from which this introduction is taken, is appealing to the 
; wart. It is known as the Apache Trail, and its fame is destined 

7} be as far-flung as the popularity of the song—which penetrated 
‘the firesides of homes in every civilized land. 


n places the Trail clings to the sides of the mountains around which it winds 


How splendidly the works of man conceived primarily for 
‘itilitarian purposes sometimes lend themselves to the pursuit of 
jleasure! Consider the Roosevelt Dam in Arizona, built to im- 
yound the waters of Salt River, Tonto Creek and innumerable 
nountain springs, and which has created a lake thirty miles in 
ength and four miles wide at its widest point. Roosevelt Dam 
was completed in February, 1911, at a cost of $7,000,000. 
Aside, therefore, from this great achievement in engineering, 
which is one of the wonders of all time, a modern highway, 
<nown now as in the days of its inaccessibility as the Apache 
‘Trail, has been built through the very heart of the mountains. 
‘While the Dam usefully serves a quarter of a million acres of 
‘erstwhile arid flatlands in the valley of the Salt 
River with life-giving water and has made the 
‘desert to blossom like the rose, the Apache Trail 
ffords to annually increasing thousands of tour- 
ists the opportunity to enjoy one of the most 
delightful and grippingly interesting one-day - 
utomobile trips in America. 
| Rich in legends and historic associations and 
idoubly rich in the grandeur of its rugged scen- 
jery, the Apache Trail lures the inquisitive trav- 
/eler to a soul-stirring journey through a land to 
‘which before the dawn of civilization came the 
‘cliff dwellers, unknown save for the ruined fort- 
ress homes that hang like swallows’ nests in 
niches of canyon walls. Swarming down this 
pass marched the Toltecs, and along the same 
trail rode in 1540 the bright armored band of 
Coronado seeking the lost cities of Cibola with 
their untold wealth. Then came humble friars 
who wandered here afoot, and they were fol- 
‘lowed by the hardy American pioneers, frontiers- 
men in buckskin, pathfinders and scouts, red- 
shirted miners and blue-clad cavalrymen. 
Through the recesses of this once remote ter- 
‘ritory the traveller may today drive in comfort- 
able automobiles. The morning start from Globe, 
at the eastern end of the Trail, is tremendously | 
interesting. Great copper mines and smelters are 
passed along the road. A few miles beyond, 
from a high eminence, the great mining town of 
Miami is seen three miles to the south. Gaunt 
—_—_— 


) ARIZONA’S HISTORIC HIGHWAY—THE APACHE TRAIL 
| sina _* - By James S. ANDERSON Die 


buttes and mighty mesas, weird gardens of contorted cactus, de- 
formed hills as strange as the hills of the moon, the abandoned 
cliff dwellings, the mirror-bright waters of Roosevelt Lake and 
the rock-walled canyon through which surges a great river, the 
Roosevelt Dam, and the flourishing farms and orchards of the 
irrigated valley of the Salt River reclaimed from the desert—all 
are passed in review. : 3 

On the promonotory just north of Roosevelt Dam is Apache 
Lodge, a comfortable mountain resort for those who desire to 
break the journey at this attractive spot and remain overnight or 
longer. Rowboats and motorboats are available here for boating 
and fishing. The surrounding hills abound in trails that will 
charm the enthusiastic devotee of horseback riding or hiking. 

Descending into Fish Creek Canyon, the road turns sharply 
into the rugged gorge, the Walls of Bronze rising 2,000 feet above 
the stream. The steep ascent of. Fish Creek Hill to Lookout 
Point-is the climax of the trip, presenting a panorama that catches 
the breath! . 

Ever changing scenes mark the continually winding descent 
from the summit, and, as early evening approaches, you emerge 
through the foothills, passing weird Superstition Mountain— 
awesome to the Indian and standing as the last outpost of the 
hill country. Beyond, across the irrigated farms and orchards 
of Salt River Valley and the prosperous valley towns of Mesa and 
Tempe, lies the beautiful, park-like city of Phoenix, capital of 
Arizona and the center of this rich region. 

The management of the Southern Pacific Lines has provided a 
convenient method of approach to the Apache Trail. Through 
sleeping cars are operated three days a week between New Or- 
lans and Globe via Bowie and between Phoenix and Los Angeles 
via Maricopa in order that transcontinental travelers may avail 
themselves of this delightful automobile detour. An extra charge 
of $20.00, which includes the railroad branch lines and automo- 
bile fares, is made. They have issued a very attractive and 
informative booklet on the Apache Trail and you are invited to 
address a request for a copy of it or an inquiry for further in- 
formation regarding the transportation facilities and schedules to 
their offices at 165 Broadway, New York; Pan-American Bank 
Building, New Orleans; Southern Pacific Building, Houston; 
Score Building, Tucson; or Southern Pacific Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Roosevelt Dam, with its rush of water, is inspiring 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


CONSERVATION OF FORESTS 
Gifford Pinchot peur 


SPORTING LIFE IN THE DUTCH 
EAST INDIES 


ENERALLY speaking, says Consul 

Rollin R. Winslow, in a report to 
the Department of Commerce, the Dutch 
East Indies is not a very good market for 
sporting goods, but Europeans and Euras- 
ians and a number of natives indulge in 
pastimes which, create a continuous, if 
comparatively small, demand for athletic 
equipment. 

Soccer Football is played by many Eu- 
ropeans and by an increasing number of 
natives in public squares and vacant lots 
in Batavia; native men and children may 
also be seen playing this game. The foot- 
balls used are the same as those used in 
America. Most of them are imported 
from England. 

Tennis is very popular with nearly all 
Europeans and a great many Eurasians. 
The natives have not yet taken it up to 
any appreciable extent because it is too 
expensive for them, but many of the lar- 
ger Dutch homes in Weltevreden have 
tennis courts and- practically every city 
which has any noticeable white population 
has its courts.. Nearly all the rackets, 
nets, balls, etc., are imported from Eng- 
land and Australia. 

Ground Hockey, played in the same 
manner as our ice-hockey, is next to soc- 
cer the most popular European game 
among the natives. .Europeans use the 
customary equipment but the natives cut 
off small bushes or shrubs and make them 
into hockey-sticks. 

Golf, which is very popular among the 
English and Americans in the Dutch East 
Indies is becoming also popular with Dutch 
residents. A ‘‘caddie’s” wages are 40 
cents ($16) per 18 holes, so golf is not 
an expensive game in this country and 
balls are seldom lost. Afl the balls and 
clubs come from England and Scotland. 

Horse racing is a very popular sport in 
Java and nearly every city of any con- 
siderable size has a race course; pleasure 
riding is indulged in by those who can 
afford it, and Dutch colonial officers fence. 


AN INTERESTING GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATION 


The Department of Commerce is estab- 
lishing a new policy of publishing from 
time to time monographs in popular form, 
tastefully printed, dealing with important 
subjects covered by the last decennial cen- 
sus, in order to convey to the public in 
nontechnical fashion some of the interest- 
ing material which the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus secures in such large quantity. ~The 


BJEOTS: To create and promote interest in tr 
Of. travel and secure concessions for Oren to ied a oe 
ublic.interest- in the conservation of our national resources, 
debslepnnt of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterwa 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the goo 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; a cle 
world in order to serve the cause of international peace and justice. 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Dr. William T. Hornaday 
Director, New York Zoological 
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the betterment of transportation. facilities > to £4 ‘ 
the preservation of historic sites, the 
ys, the protection of our forests 
d roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
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EUROPEAN BATTLEFIELDS 
Col. R. John West, U. S. A. 
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Sir Philip Gibbs 


first of these census monographs, on the 
“Increase of Population in the United 
States, 1910-1920,” has been issued and 
proves to be an absorbingly interesting 
story of the changes which occurred in 
the American people as regards their num- 
ber, and in the composition of the popu- 
lation by sex, color, and nativity during 
the eventful years from 1910 to 1920. It 
is essentially a history of the United States 
for a brief period in terms of statistics, 
perhaps the first history of this kind that 
has ever been written. The volume con- 
sists of 255 pages, is printed on good 
paper with wide margins, and contains a 
large number of catograms illustrating 
the changes which have occurred. The 
necessity for economizing in printing ex- 
penditures forbids a wide free distribu- 
tion, but the book may be obtained for 
the nominal price of $1 by applying to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., inclosing the price. 


NEW DATA ON THE COST OF 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


One of the Governors of the Club re- 
cently back from Europe reports that out- 
side of the Ruhr everything seems quite 
normal. Railroad connections are unin- 
terrupted, trains everywhere are running 
on schedule, the larders of the hotels and 
restaurants are well stocked and the trav- 
eler is treated with courtesy and consider- 
ation. If you anticipate visiting Germany, 
therefore, it is unlikely that you will have 
to carry a six-shooter, a bag of provisions 
or a safe in which to keep your money. 
Likewise in France the only thing that is 
turbulent is the political situation and the 
cost of living is astonishingly low. No 
one need postpone a trip to Europe, there- 
fore, on account of conditions. Now is 
the time to go. 


MOVIES FOR VIENNESE SCHOOLS 

The city of Vienna has appropriated 
the sum of 560,000,000 crowns for the 
purpose of introducing motion pictures in 
the Vienna schools for educational pur- 
poses. The Vienna municipal authorities 
realize the advantages of this form of 
education and have decided to equip 15 
schools with motion-picture equipment 
and appartus. These are to be known as 
“schoolkinos.” Nine Vienna schools are 
already displaying pictures for the citizens 
of their communities. The municipality 
has taken over six and will open nine more 
schools in order that motion pictures may 
be shown for educational purposes. It is 
proposed to have these 15 schools open 
free to school children exclusively. 


OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 
Frederick Simpich 
U. S. Commission, Berlin 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


' the year with a rush and the co-operatio 
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Edward Hungerf 
Major General B: 


The Earl of Har 


CLUB NOTES 


If the articles on the West Indies in 
number stimulate your imagination 
you find growing in you a desire to v: 
the Caribbean, Bermuda or the Baham: 
the Information Bureau of the Clu 
probably help you. It has on hand 
lets giving detailed information rega 
the points of interest and the cer 
which visit them. Copies of these and 
specific information will be gladly sent : 
members. If your travels are going 
take you further this winter—Around 
World, or to the Mediterranean, for i 
stance, the Club can also help you. 

Members who expect to go abroad this 
winter, or, indeed, to travel in this coun-’ 
try are reminded that the Club has a large 
number of officially appointed hotels which 
grant certain concessions to members. 
you have mislaid your booklet of the: 
hotels the Secretary will be glad to sen 
you another copy. " 

Members are invited to send in any su 
gestions they may have that will make t 
Club of greater value. There is prob 
no organization in the United States th 
performs such wide service for its mem 
bers, membership dues consideted, but th 
Governors are constantly endeavoring 
increase ‘the Club’s helpfulness. 

The end-of-this year will see the Cl 
far stronger numerically than it has ev: 
been. Month by month the gain has been 
a steady one and the indications are th: 
it will continue. We should like to clo 


ow 
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of every member is asked for.’ Why isn’ 
a membership in the Club a good Christ- 
mas gift? Do you know of anything for 
so moderate an expenditure that would 
bring so much value and interest for 
twelve months in the year? For those t 
whom you would like to present a year’s 
membership in the Club, the Secretary will 
be glad, if instructed, to forward the pro 
posed member’s card, the current issue of 
TRAVEL and the insurance policy to the 
donor in time to be presented on Christ— 
mas day. For your convenience a coupon ~ 
is appended: 3 
Secretary National Travel Club 
7 West 16th Street, New York 
I desire to propose for membership 

Nanié =), Aas baja. 0) aie da eo 


Please forward to me the membership 
card, insurance policy, hotel bulletin and- 
current number of TRAVEL for presen- 
tation. I enclose yearly dues. 


Member......... PAAR AT 
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Fine hotels house you. 
world. 


you an invitation—come! 


The Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
or any Tourist Agent 


| Munson S. S. Line 
67 Wall Street 
New York City 


NASSAU DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


PERU~CHILE 


Every detail of service and appoint- 
ments makes your journey by 
“Santa” steamer akin to cruising 
aboard a private yacht. 


Regular fortnightly sailings to PERU and 
CHILE through the Panama Canal. Per- 


Apply to. Any Authorized Tourist Agency 
or write for bocklet A 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanoyer Square, New York City 


The sailing around Nassau is the finest in the 
The tennis courts are unsurpassed. 
world-famous bathing beach. Play the 18-hole golf course! Wander 
about the quaint old town and taste the freedom and social charm of 
this attractive British Colonial community. The soft trade winds blow 


Less than three days sail from New York 
Only eighteen hours from Florida. 


Direct sailings weekly (in season) from New York and three 
times weekly from Miami. For further information apply to 


Dream of a coral hilltop in an amethyst sea! 
Top it with a.turquois sky! Sprinkle with sun- 
light! Trim it with waving green palms! It’s 
Nassau! 

Nature made the Isle of June a fantasy of color 
and a dream of tropical loveliness. Men have 
made of it a paradise playground. 


Excellent fishing. <A 


P. & O. S. S. Line 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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INDIES 


CRUISE 


25 days- $250up 


From New York—Jan. 8 


S. S. RELIANCE 


ImmeraAry—Hayana, Kingston, Colon, Curacao, LaGuayra, Port of 
Spain, Barbados, Fort de France, Nassau. Optional Shore Trips. 
RUISING among the islands that dot the enchanting Carribbean» 
the voyager finds himself in asummerland of defightful adven- 
ture. Pale civilization gives place to the luxuriant tropics, colorful 
with natural beauty and picturesque peoples andcustoms. There is 
no more satisfactory way of visiting this sunny wonderland than 
on the splendid 20,000 ton, triple screw, steamer Reliance—a mag- 
nificent floating hotel, specially built for tropical service and oper- 
ated under experienced United American Line’s management. 


Write for West Indies Cruise booklet “D” and full information 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 
(HARRIMAN LINE) 
39 Broadway, New York 171 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Or local steamship agents 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND, AND ITS HISTORICAL. 
SURROUNDING | 


OURNEMOUTH—beautiful and health-giving (as indicated 

by her motto: “Pulchritudo et Salubritas’’)—is situated in 
the centre of a fine sickle-shaped bay, at the extreme south- 
western corner of Hampshire. “The Evergreen Valley” offers 
to American and other overseas visitors an ideal health and holi- 
day resort, amidst surroundings replete with historical associa- 
tions. Thomas Hardy, England’s greatest living novelist and 
poet, has variously described it, in his Tess of the D’Urbervilles” 
as “a city of detached mansions;” “a Mediterranean lounging 
place on the English Channel;” ‘‘a fairy place suddenly created 
by the stroke of a wand.” He also writes:—“Within the space 
of a mile from its outskirts, every irregularity of the soil was 
pre-historic, every channel an undisturbed British Trackway ; not 
a sod had been turned since the days of the Caesars.” 

On the one side is the ancient port of Poole, once the strong- 
hold of smugglers; on the other, Christchurch and its wonderful 
Priory Church, dating back to Saxon and Norman days. Inland 
a few miles, there is the old-world market town of Winborne, 
and its unique Minster Church, the foundations of which were 
laid in the reign of Edward the Confessor. The Minster still 
contains a chained library, dating from 1343, and some interest- 
ing manuscripts. 


ma 
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Westward, some 18 miles away, are the ruins of Corfe Casth| 
where Edward the Martyr wasmurdered by his step-mothei} 
Queen Elfrida, in the 978. The castle was rebuilt in the reigi} 
of William the Conqueror, and was destroyed during the Civi) 
Wars, it being one of the last of the Royalist stronghold 
surrender to the Parliamentary Forces. | 
The ever glorious New Forest, that famous hunting-ground oj 
Norman Kings, where stands today the stone that commemorat 
the death of Rufus, is easily reached by a splendid service /o} 
motor-coaches. _ Winchester, the ancient capital of ee | 


Salisbury with its magnificent Early English Cathedral; D 
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more ancient, its origin yet enveloped in mystery—all these art 


of modern life, with surroundings so saturated with the interes} 
| 


quite easy of access from Bournemouth. 
Few resorts can combine in so unique a way all the amenitiel| 

‘ | 

of the past, as does BOURNEMOUTH, “The Garden City by) 
the Sea.” 4 


(Bermuda Government’s Official Contract Steamers) 


Book NOW for Winter and Holiday Sailings 


to BERMUDA - Vacationists Paradise 
Only 2 days from New York 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
From New York Every Wednesday and Saturday 
Landing passengers directly at Hamilton 
Dock, avoiding delay and inconvenience 
of transfer by tender. 

Tickets good on either Steamer, itisur- 
ing unequalled express service via New 
Palatial Twin-Screw Oil-Burning Steam- 
ers. 


Ss. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
and 
5S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
Modern Hotels—No Passports—All Sports 
including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse Racing, 
Fishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. Georges, Bermuda 


Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, Golf, Magnificent 
Tiled Swimming Pool 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 


Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the Carribbean Sea: 
Steamers Sailing Every 14 Days 


For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or St. George Hotel, or 
West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


An aeroplane photograph of 


BRANKSOMETOWER HOTEL 


BOURNEMOUTH 
The “CAP MARTIN” of England 


Patronized by Royalty 29 miles from Southampton 


The only hotel in Bournemouth with grounds extending to the shore. Five 
hundred feet of direct sea frontage. Private sea Promenade with unrivalled 
bathing. Cliffs 100 feet high. , Ten acres of pines and rhododendrons. Four first- 
class tennis courts (one en tous cas). Four fine golf links within easy reach. 


Bournemouth is admittedly without a rival as a seaside resort and residen- 
tial centre. 


Beautiful as the town is itself, its surroundings are among the most charm- 
ing in England. ’ ; 


For Booklet and Tariff Apply to , 
Information Bureau, TRAVEL, 7 West 16th Street, New York 
or direct to the Hotel | 


T. LOUIS, Manager Telephone: Bournemouth 415 
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Serta 


“The Comfort Route” 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 
January 19th February 20th 
Two fascinating cruises—29 days each—by 
the palatial Orca, 25,500 tons displacement. 
Delightful shore excursions — splendid 

itinerary. Rates $250 up, 


BERMUDA 


Onty 48 hours from New York to this lovely 
Gulf Stream Playground! Weekly sailings by 
thenew ArcapiAn, 19,500tonsdisplacement, 
“The Cruising Ship Wonderful”. 


EUROPE 


Regular service by the famous “O” steamers. 


Write for illustrated booklets 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
26 Broadway - - - New York 
607 Boylston St. - - - Boston 
117 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Minneapolis 
Seattle |§ Vancouver 


Halifax 


; Detroit 
San Francisco 
Toronto _ 


\. ANDTHE 


Spanish Main 


Here’s the famous 23-day Ward Line 
Cruise of The “Spanish Main.” Swift, 
modern express ships take you all the 
way. The Ward Way is the Comfort 
Way to Mexico City; Vera Cruz; Tam- 
- pico; Progreso, Yucatan with its ruins 
and buried cities, and you visit Havana 
“The Paris of the West Indies” en- 
route. It’s a tour you’ll never forget. 
Ward Line Service meets your every 
expectation. Commodious staterooms 
that are cozy and well ventilated. 
Prices that are moderate, A tour that 
is complete. 
RESERVATIONS NOW 


For sailings and full informa- 
tion, literature, etc., address 


WARD LINE 
; Foot of Wall St., New York City 
» or any authorized Tourist Agency 


scenes that take one 
back to the romantic 
Spanish days — along 
the motor boulevards o 


Otilia 
Santa Fe superior 
service and scenery, 
eplus Fred Harvey 


meals -your assurance 
ofa delightful trip! 


rat 


daily Ztrains 


Mr. W.J. BLACK, Pass. Traf Mgr. Santa Fe System lines 
1169 


Railway Exchange — Chicago. 

' Please mail to me the followin Santa Fe Booklets 
' CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK-GRAND: CANYON OUTINGS - CALIFORNIA LIMITED + 
{ 


Also details as to cost of trip. 
' 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


FRANCE ENGLAND GERMANY 


via Cherbourg via Southampton via Hamburg 
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ere travelers enjoy distinctive luxuries 
of service and accommodation on the palatial 
steamers Resotute, Retrance, ALBERT BaLLin and 
DEUTSCHLAND. 


Equally comfortable though less elaborate are the splen- 
did one-class cabin ships, Crevetanp, Mount Cay, 
Hansa, THurincia and Westpxa ia, offering excellent 
accommodations at moderate rates. 


Write for “Booklet ET” and full information 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 
(HARRIMAN LINE) 
Joint Service with 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


171 W. Randolph St., Chicago 230 California St., San Francisco 
or local steamship agents 


MEDITERRANEAN’ 


The outstanding Cruise of the coming Winter Season, 
of absorbing interest to those who value luxurious comfort 
at sea, refined environment and pleasing personal service. 


e 
Leaving New York, February 6, 1924 
by the famous “‘ROTTERDAM” and 
Under the personal management of the HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
The “ROTTERDAM”’ 
24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort 
of her appointments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine 
and the high standards of service and management on board. 
(Sixty-Five Days of Delightful Diversion) 
Ms ITINERAR Yincludes Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Algiers, Tunis, Greece, 
ie NY Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 
Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 
Cruise limited to 500 guests Illustrated folder ‘‘E”’ on request 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago St.Louis Detroit 
Atlanta,Ga. Seattle NewOrleans San Francisco 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent 


England’s Oasis in the 


Warm Atlantic 
(Continued from page 15) 


of a pureness and clarity which 
has given the place the title of 
crystal caves. 

Some of us have been dream- 
ing.of beautiful islands in the 
South Seas, where we hoped 
some day to search for simplicity 
and peace and contentment, 
never realizing that it was to be 
found so near home. Not a 
couple of months of travel, but a 
couple days. 

What will be Bermuda’s fu- 
ture? Will its present simplicity 
and beauty ever be lost amid the 
artificiality and strain of the 
usual resort? There can be no 
doubt that with her accessibility 
and natural advantages she is 
bound to attract more and more 
tourists. And many of them will 
want homes there. 

At one time Americans were 
not allowed to buy land, but now 
they are permitted to hold a cer- 
tain amount in each Parish, as 
the divisions of the island are 
called. 

Will her delightful Pink Beach, 
whose sand has a large percent- 
age of fragments of pink coral, 
which the waves turn into folds 
of frothy pink chiffon, ever know 
the roller coaster and the hot dog 
stand? “No,” you hope with all 


your heart. 


Uncle Sam’s Garden 


Island 
(Continued from page 11) 


Spanish balcony is sure to be 
there. There are no indentures 
of any kind except for a door- 
way and window and no glass 
windows. Each house seems to 
be painted regardless of the 
color of the adjacent house. 
Here one is green, with a red 
border on the top and a yellow 
border at the bottom with per- 
haps a brown edge around the 
doorway. Next to this is an- 
other with three or four clashing 
colors, yet the blend is infinitely 
charming. 

The native has a hut of one 
room in which his whole family 
lives. He lives on ‘arroz’ (rice) 
and beans. The children don’t 
wear clothing but it is warm and 
they seem not to mind, moreover 
buying materials or clothes is out 
of their plan of living. 


S$, 


Building a Nation 
(Continued from page 20) 
scheme of reclamation. Today, 
with its low average of 22 inches 
of rainfall, it is the driest spot in 


jall Haiti and only irrigation can 
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TRAY 


reclaim it. The French confi 
their irrigation of it to the ed 
of the valleys by the use of 
streams and springs. The 
mains of a steam pumping pla 


‘undoubtedly one of the first inj} 


use, are still to be seen on 
main river. The records 
Commander Parsons has | 
lected from those days of Ha 
glory show that the Artibo: 
was subject to periods of g 
floods that inundated the e 
plain, and the French attempts t¢ 
control them by diking failed 
success. The low water sta 
flow was then 810 cubic feet f 
second with the maximum | 
19,500. It has been found ¢ 
twenty-five miles from its mo 
one billion gallons of water 
unused every day. 
The French also irrigated th 
Plain of Arcahaie, which he 
been under cultivation for mor 
than a century with cane, pl 
tains and minor crops. Its 30 
acres are of an easily worked 
but necessarily depleted. Th 
French used four of its five small. 
streams, but their irrigati 
works have gone the route o 
decay. 
Haitian cities do not operate; 
their own water systems but look} 
to the T. P. for this purely mu-} 
nicipal function. An American} 
officer operating the water sys- 
tems of Port-au-Prince, St. Mare 
and Gonaives and reaching out 
to replace the worn-out systems} 
that sadly need modern replace-, 
ments. Where last year’s severe } 
drought has been most felt his} 
men are drilling wells to guar¢ 
against the shortage of city wa- 
ter. The modern collection meth- 
ods that Parsons has introduced 
into all his bureaus have mate- 
rially increased the city water re- 
ceipts, but before the Travaux 
Publics stepped into the breach | 
the collections found their way) 
into unauthorized pockets, and 
there were no improvements, 
made under local control. & 
The repair, maintenance and | 
construction of the National Pal- 
ace, the ministerial buildings, | 
communal and school structures | 
has been pushed to the limit of 
the American commission’s none 
too generous resources. The com- 
munes have gladly shifted their 
building and maintenance bur-— 
dens to the sturdy shoulders of 
the Travaux Publics. Haiti, too, 
has done but little to take up her 
educational burdens to supple-— 
ment the building program of the - 
Occupation or the admirable 
work done by the Sisters of the 
Gray Cloth and the Sisters of the 
Blue Cloth who are devoting their 
lives to the training of-such chil- 
dren as they can shepherd under 
the generous cover of their cloth. 
A well equipped educational ex- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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HILLSBOROUGH 
COUNT Y 


Summer is calling you now in this 
thriving commercial- resort hub of 
Florida’s West Coast. Unique among 
American cities, historic, colorful, sub- 
tropical. Hustling port-gateway to 
Panama and isles of southern seas. 
Famous Spanish restaurants; wonder- 
ful fishing, boating, bathing and other 
water sports. 


Enjoy the Gasparilla Carnival, Mid-Win- 
ter Fair; and visit the world’s largest cigar 
factories. Accommodations in magnificent 
hotels or moderate-priced hostelries and 
private homes. Velvety motor roads, 
radiating to all sections. 


Your headquarters at Tampa make the 
many and varied unusual attractions in 
the heart of Florida easily reached by 
motor, rail or water. Health-restoring, 
balmy weather. Four golf courses. Open 
air band concerts. For play, rest, 
recreation and investment—improved 
direct transportation facilities avail- 
able this season. Write 


L. H. YOUNG, Board of Trade 
Tampa, Florida 


A Romantic Xmas Gift 


for a FRIEND Who Appreciates Unusual Things 
THE DWYER TRAVEL LETTERS 


A Personal Weekly Letter with view sent direct to the Subscriber. Each 
Letter from a different Foreign City. The letters carry full first-class postage 
and come direct to the receiver-from abroad. 


The cost is Ten Dollars a year. Shorter terms at proportionate rates. 
Half year five dollars; quarterly subscription for two-fifty. 


Your card or your own explanatory note will be enclosed in the first 
letter. This is a welcome holiday present to the “shut-in,’’ the bright. young 
girl or boy, the man or woman interested in chatty descriptions of happenings 
in out-of-the-way places. 


James Francis Dwyer, well-known novelist and short story writer, travels 
constantly. During the past year he has written weekly letters and sent fifty 
thousand views to ‘‘subscriber-friends’’ from the most interesting spots in ten 
countries. These letters were sent from the French Battleficlds, from Occupied 
Germany, from the Saharan Desert, from romantic Seville, from Venice, Car- 
eassonne, and two score other places of great interest to the stay-at-home. 


The Letters are informative, cheerful, and entertaining. They are the 
Letters that a clever and faithful correspondent who had the luck to be always 
“on the wing’? might write to an intimate friend chained to the Home Town. 


Mr. Dwyer’s stories have appeared in almost every first class magazine in 
America. His great series ‘“‘The Unusual Adventures of The Texan Wasp’ is 
now appearing in the POPULAR magazine. 


The DWYER TRAVEL LETTERS for a year or a portion of a year make 
a distinctive gift for a friend or a good investment for yourself. Send check 
on any U. S. bank, or currency registered. Send tcday. The first travel 
letter addressed to you, or the friend you designate, will reach you in thirty 
days or less. Address Mr. Dwyer at his European forwarding address 


JAMES FRANCIS DWYER 


7 bis, Rue Marechal Joffre, 
NICE, (A. M.) FRANCE 
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Ife: are considering a trip to 
outh Americathis winter in- 


- vestigate first your ownU.S.Gov- 
ernment fleet. These great new 
white sister ships are oil burners 
of 21,000 tons and the finest and 
fastest vessels on the run. Riode 
Janeiro is now less than 12 days 
from New York. A record! This 
great service is operated by the 
Munson Steamship Lines with 
sailings every two weeks from 
New York to Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 


Sailings: 
Southern Cross . . Dec. 6 
American Legion . Dec. 22 
Pan America. . . Jan. 5 
Western World . . Jan. 19 


Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street, New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Write for Free Booklet 


Mail the information blank today. Find out the sur- 
prisingly low cost of a vacation trip to South America 
this winter. The beautifully illustrated booklet gives 
full information of the countries you will wish to visit, 
costs and ship accommodations. Write today—NOW! 


INFORMATION BLANK 


To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk 2179 Washington, D.C. 
a a a ee 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Government Booklet giving travel facts. I am considering 
a trip a Sout America O), to Europe LO), to the Orient from San Francisco LJ, to the Orient from 
Seattle D. 


My Name. 


Address 


Town__ 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Have you ever said to yourself, <<] want to see Swim and surf at Waikiki Beach; see Kilauea Volcano in 
H iornencarean Hawaii National Park; cruise through indigo seas between emerald ’ i) 
mene Gigi area ha islands where waterfalls tumble over cliffs in rainbow-shot white When it’s winter here, it’s 


The time has come for the fulfillment of that de- mist; motor through dreaming gardens of scarlet, pink, yellow, summer there. So let’s be 
sire—a beautiful realization of a haunting, beautiful violet and vermilion tropic bloom; feast on luscious tropic fruits. e3 3 pe 
dream. It is easy now, requiring little time at money You'll hear Hawaiian musicatits source and best; play golf, tennis rolling down to Rio” and 

3 > : 


or any other outdoor sport you fancy, in a climate as near per- melt the winter into June. 
Travel conveniences are modern fect as Nature can make it. 


and luxurious. Set forth any day, as- 


Sixty-seven days ; 


Acquire a home, if you wish, on one of the 5 . a 
sured that every moment of your ad- renege arene sialog cod beatlios 0: yaranded mountain of amazing and delightful Al 
venture will be filled with delightful ti arine (oh Mila heights, and becomea citizen of America’s island travel Bh 
experiences, is one of the most wonderful territory—a land as truly a part of the United ° k 

S RO a SCE States as any present state in the Union. Sails from New York 
Three or four weeks and $300 or $400— oe Viscount James Bryce: i) 
that outlay will give you the round trip from SARA gto Go NOW to your nearest travel, railway or February 2nd | 
any Pacific Coast port and permit much sight- ored.”” teamship agency andarrange for thetrip ; or fill % | 
Beeings Ee ceeecovers ail travel and Sucilental tae Ne Parad clip and use Suten helowfor our Sep luecens on the splendid S. S; Essequi- i} 
-| > > i araatse . : q 
Soper ae ae lay Sale oe dréiped downy vluchyfuke |) -€dbooklet, «*Hawail-Btemally Enebantng’”: bo of the Pacific Line — built | 
wantto stay there longer, however. Good hotels into the middle of the Sea of : 5 A mas | 
at reasonable rates on all islands, The voyage, Endless: Sumner.” _ Ee we ey les - tS salar especially for tropic cruising, 
5 to 8 days, depending on route taken, over calm Joaquin Miller: OBTAIN eer ee rae eee and well-known for its spay 
ye ; “4 string of pearls, if you Islands: Y 


summer seas, is in itself an enjoyable holiday. please—a string of rare and 


precious pearls in the sapphire 

center of the great American 
” 

Sea. 


cious decks, ingenious ven- 
tilation, beautiful salons, and 
choice accommodations. 


AMPLE STEAMER ACCOMMODATIONS HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU, 582 Monadnock Bldg., San Cuba, Panama, Peru, 
Go and return at your own convenience. Ocean | Francisco, or 854 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A. Chile, across the Andes, 


5 : Send me your booklets described above. 
liners sail weekly between the islands and I Argentine, Uruguay, 
y Name. 


; ae 2 
San Francisco Los Angeles Street es ae Brazil, Trinidad, Barbados 
Seattle Vancouver, B. C. | city State i 


A day of sight-seeing, with lunch- 
eon at the Sevilla Biltmore in gay 
Havana, then thru the Gatun locks © 
and down along the coast of Peru 


| Mssceseeneeneaneennenaennerennni® 


Collver-International | under the spell of the golden gal- 
i oe Si leons of Pizarro; on to Buenos 
Tours of Distinction Aires arriving there at ju the 
ROUND THE WORLD time the racing season opens at the 
Leniiie Dese Gann 16 world-famous Hippodrome, and 
NapoucOlian Argentinian society returns from 
Leaving Janse) wee ai nearby seaside resorts. , 
South America Excellent orchestra, concerts, 
Leaving Jan, 24, Feb. 21 dances, deck games aboard ship. 
Mediterranean and Europe Frequent stops formemorableshote _ 
Leaving Feb. 28 excursions—with distinguished 
The Best of Everything Everywhere local receptions. Experienced tour 
Philadelphia's newest and most beautifully Ask for the Booklet that interests you managers familiar with every detail. 
fnenishedahovel ga 7) Collver-International Co. An unusual series of glorious winter 
| 220 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK holidays, a complete and grateful 
In the selection of his assistants Mr, Bonner, See change, assured, 
Managing Director, has had the opportunity of F 
accepting the se:vices of many of his former Write today for booklet 
co-workers in the Ritz Hotels ry 
American Express 
EAGLE POINT, on the Gulf of 


Mexico, 90 miles Travel Dept. 
VENICE, FLA. ; es 
RRR Excellent quail, Jack-shupe and aoe Merle: 65 Broadway, New York 


every variety of sea fishing, surf bathing, rid~ 


PRE ne Se ae ete with Wherever you go, phere ds oe, 
» €lectric’ central club- i heques 
house, etc. For further information apply to damerican Babies aaa #: 


Mike Evans, Megr., Trevilians, Va. until Dec. 
15th; thereafter Eagle Point, Venice, Fla. ‘ 
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The “Magic Isles of the Pacific” may now 
be reached by a delightfully different route 
—the “Great Circle Route of Sunshine.’’ 


i .T from LOS Angeles 
}: DIRECT to aac htt 


Two luxury liners—the S, S. City of Los Angeles and the 

S. S. Calawaii—make regular fortnightly sailings direct be- 

tween Los Angeles and Honolulu. The cuisine, staterooms, 

entertainment and service are of the highest excellence. 
ALSO: The same company operates the famous 
coast-wise liners Yale and Harvard between 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. 
For booklets on both services send to Dept. 2 
LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP Co, 


280 Broadway 539 Marquette Bldg, 

New York Chicago 
517 S. Spring St. 

Los Angeles 
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St. Petersburg Invites You 


COME! 


Enjoy the winter in The Sunshine City. Have rest 
or sport out-doors in this glorious climate between Tampa 
Bay and the Gulf of Mexico. 


Enthusiasm has made St. Petersburg the South’s 
most rapidly growing resort city. Guests are enter- 
tained with open-air concerts, card parties and games in 
the park. Here is plenty of opportunity to enjoy golf, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, boating and trap-shooting. 


Apartment houses, boarding and rooming houses, 
and hotels provide varied accommodations. And five 
magnificent hotels have been completed for this season. 
For information and booklet address: 


D. E. Eddy 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Across the Blue Mediterranean’ 
fies the Garden of Allah 


the last great stronghold of 
the Prophet’s power— the 
\ Mohammedan paradise of 
4X\ North Africa. 


There days are warm and the nights are 
cool—a land of fig trees, date palms and 
orange groves—of flower scented gardens 
and soft African air—of slumberous 
Moorish cities still living in the twilight of 
Islam—of dead Roman and Carthaginian 
cities—of sunlit wastes and vividly green 
oases in the Sahara—of strange oriental 
peoples and customs. 


Accessible as Europe 


Leaving New York on the de luxe liner Paris, France 
or Lafayette, you spend a week in Paris. Next Mar- 
seilles. Algiers the following day. Then leisurely 
tours in luxurious automobiles over smooth motor 
roads, with comfortable hotels at all stopping places. 
Cities of Moorish splendor, Fez, Biskra,-Tunis, Mar- 
rakech—off the beaten tourist track. A combined 
sea and land tour where every item of expense is 
covered by the rates quoted, from the time you leave 
New York till you return home—no extras for guides 
—even gratuities are figured in. 


Extremely interesting literature further detailing 
these tours may be had by writing to the 1iearest 
French Line office—or 19 State Street, New York. 


~— French Line 


Compagnie Générale Trarsatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Offices and Agencies in 
Principal Cities of Europe 
and the United States 
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North ‘Afiican MotorTours 


Morocco “Algeria Tanisia 
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BERMUDIANA 


The Bermudiana, opening in January, 
is the most modern and best equipped 
hotel in Bermuda. 

Fireproof, built of steel and stone, it em- 
bodies all of the newest approved features 
in hotel construction and service. 

All facilities for golf, tennis riding, driving, 
bathing, fishing, sailing, etc. 

For reservations, or booklet, address John 
O. Evans, Manager, The Hotel Bermu- 
diana, Hamilton, Bermuda,or Furness Ber- 
muda Line, 34 Whitehall Street, New York. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL 
ST. GEORGES 


BERMUDA 


““A Modern Hotel in an Ancient Setting” 
With Finest Cuisine and Service. 


Guests of the St. George Hotel, in addition to the finest 
cuisine and service, enjoy the luxury of the newly equipped 
and furnished rooms, with de luxe private baths and all of 
the comforts and conveniences associated with any first-class 
modern hotel service, including electric lights, telephone, 
laundry and livery service, with polite, intelligent drivers, etc. 
A magnificent tiled swimming pool—pronounced by experts 
one of the world’s finest—is another innovation for the 
benefit of St. George Hotel guests. An excellent orchestra 
furnishes music for dancing and concerts, while all outdoor 
sports including golf, tennis, sailing, motor-boating, bath- 
ing, riding and driving are immediately available to hotel 
guests. 

The location of the St. George Hotel on Rose Hill offers from 
the Hotel verandas and windows the most beautiful scenic 
views in all Bermuda. 


For further particulars and rates address: 


St. George Hotel, St. Georges, Bermuda, or 
Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St., New York 


Building a Nation 
(Continued from page 40) 
pert, through. the agency of the 
Occupation, laid down a sound 
and comprehensive plan in which, 
the primary and secondary 
schools were stressed, and uni- 
yersities and lyceums relegated 
to a lesser prominence, but the 
old Haitian government pigeon- 
holed it. When an educational 
system is decided upon and put 
into operation the building pro- 
gram of the Travaux Publics will 
lose no time in functioning. Un- 
til then it can do little but keep 
the existing travesties of schools 
in repair and build where the 

need is greatest. 

Not content with all these wide- 
flung activities the Travaux Pub- 
lics has given a place on its pro- 
gram for the beautifying of Hai- 
ti’s cities. In all Haiti there is 
not a park according to our mod- 
ern conception. Yet it would be 
hard to find cities whose natural 
framing of emerald hills and tur- 
quoise sea is more picturesque, 
or an island where the natural 
beauties of the tropics are more 
profligate. There are no botani- 
cal gardens but the vicinage of 
the towns is rich in rare tropical 
plants, silver-trunked royal palms 
and that most beautiful of tropi- 
cal trees, the mango with its rich 
shade and its shapely crown of 
glistening leaves. There are no 
playgrounds worthy of the name 
for the younger generation that 
has recently succumbed to the 
lure of baseball and soccer. The 
National Palace is a snow white 
gem, but it is set in a dusty, al- 
most bare field. When Parsons’ 
men have finished their program 
it will have a fitting frame in 
which fountains, shaded walks 
and the transplanted beauties of 
the hills and jungles will chal- 
lenge the eye of the beauty lover. 

The vision that the Travaux 
Publics is slowly shaping into 
reality is a glorious one. It will 
promote trade and intercourse 
throughout the island in its pa- 
tient, unflagging development of 
Haiti’s long dormant resources. 
It will bring employment to thou- 
sands who are now undernour- 
ished and impoverished. It will 
put money into circulation in the 
poverty-ridden sections and im- 
prove the workers of Haiti finan- 
cially and physically. 
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CORRECTION 

A subscriber has kindly called 
our attention to an error in: the 
November number. The illus- 
tration on page 29 entitled the 
“Pillars of Hercules” is not of 
the “Pillars of Hercules” in 
Africa as we were led to believe 
but of the entrance to South 
Cheyenne Canyon near Colorado 
Springs, Colorado.  Eprror. 
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THE THEATRES IN NI 
YORK 


A Monthly Review 4 


For the convenience of sw 
and members of the Travel 
has been decided to print a 
review and condensed guide t 
tractions playing at the thea 
New York. Up to the time of 
to press this month the fol 
plays have been reviewed: | 


MITZI 
in “THE Macic RIne” ~ 
Liberty Theatre I 


Mitzi, the charming and 
ennially interesting star of m 
a well-remembered musical ¢ 
edy is back again. “The M 
Ring” is the pleasantest play 
has some of the best music 4 
have have seen on Broadway 
along time. There is not a 
moment anywhere in it. M 
herself makes you feel that a 
all the vaudeville type of R 
has not driven the musical cor 
edy away. Her personality, af 
it has made you laugh for 
evening, leaves you as warm ai 
contented as if you had been e: 
ing a Thanksgiving Dinner. 


“THE DEEP TANGLED | 7 
WILDWooD” 


By Kaufman and C onnolly 
at the Frazee Theatre 


The authors of “Dulcy,” “Tx 
the Ladies” and “Merton of the 
Movies” have reversed the u 
fable of the country teaching f. 
city a moral and have present 
the spectacle of a weary N 
Yorker going back to his ho 
town to discover that a str 
infusion of jazz has soured t 
milk of human. kindness whi 
once ran in rivers there. 
experiences are very funny ev 
if not very plausible. The pl 
never drags for a moment. ~~ 
acting is good and the lines bril- 
liant. 


“Two FELLOWS AND A GIRL” — 
By Vincent Lawrence 


at the Vanderbilt Theatre 


This, a light but highly amus: 
ing play about the vigorous ef 
forts of two equally attractive 
men to win the same girl who | 
gets out of the dilemma of her 
choice by flipping a coin and not 
telling the winner that she did 
so. She does tell the other man, 
however, and thereby hangs the 
tale, involving much jealousy 
and many amusing situations. 


(Next month will appear a 
complete resume of the dramatic 
season in New York.) 4 


